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TO ALL OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES= 


IS A TIME WHEN WE SHOULD REMEMBER TO COUNT 


CHR IS TMAS 
IN WISHING YOU 


OUR BLESSINGS AND THANK GOD FOR THEM, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, | WOULD LIKE TO JOIN WITH YOU IN 
THIS REMEMBRANCE AND WISH ALL OF YOU IN THE YEAR TO 
COME A GENEROUS SHARE OF HAPPINESS= 

DONALD GORDON. 
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The president takes a trip 


By J. H. Spicer, Chief Budget Officer 


N A JOURNEY that covered almost 6,500 miles, 

CNR President Donald Gordon had two primary 
objectives—he wanted to meet and talk with the people 
who handle the day-to-day operations of the railway: the 
sectionmen, station employees, train crews, shop staffs, 
despatchers, etc., and he wanted to see for himself what 
the CNR has received for the more than one billion 
dollars invested since 1950 in improvements to track 
structure, diesel locomotives, rolling stock and other new 
facilities. 

He accomplished both objectives. 

His trip started at Jasper where he inspected the lodge 
buildings and tried, without success, to inveigle Hotels 
General Manager Robert Sommerville into revealing the 
better fishing holes in the area. From Jasper the presi- 
dential business car “Banaventure” went on to Kam- 
loops. 

Here the president visited the division offices and then 
journeyed over the Ashcroft Subdivision and part of the 
Yale Subdivision on a track car, accompanied by Super- 
intendent Art Mainprize, Division Engineer Grant Mc- 


Percy Alderman, steward on the “Bonaventure”, pre- 
pares table for guests on president’s western trip. 


Intyre, Assistant Division Engineer Norm MacLeod and 
Roadmaster John Truman. This was the first of more 
than 500 miles Mr. Gordon travelled by track auto and 
went through some of the most beautiful and most 
rugged territory on the system. 

The President said he was impressed with the in- 
genuity that went into building the line and praised the 
men who have the difficult job of maintaining it. The 
party stopped to talk with men of gangs lining tunnels 
with reinforced concrete. The foremen showed the Presi- 
dent their camp layouts, complete with vegetable and 
flower gardens, and also showed the equipment used on 
the job. 

This particular job is part of a long-range program 
of lining those tunnels that are either troublesome or 
expensive to maintain. It is a tricky job involving 
scaling the rock in the tunnel to provide space for the 
concrete, placing the reinforcing, erecting forms and 
then pumping in the concrete. On the Yale and Ashcroft 
Subdivisions alone, there are more than 40 of these 
tunnels and rocksheds. 

The President was very interested in the job being 
done by the sure-footed men on the rock-scaling gangs, 
men who work year-round on precipitous slopes rising 
thousands of feet above the railway, and Mr. Gordon 
remarked that he personally much preferred to confine 
himself to climbing into the cook car for the traditional 
cup of coffee with the cook. 


Making up lost time 


The track auto was operating on train orders and late 
in the afternoon in the heart of the Fraser Canyon was 
running against 403 which had a “wait” for the car at 
Gorge 

Superintendent Mainprize kept checking his watch and 
saying “I think we'll make it” as the car rushed through 
the canyon. After the third time this happened Mr 
Gordon jokingly explained he was something less than 
a hero and if there was any doubt about “making it” he 
would prefer to disembark right then and walk to Gorge 

They made it all right and continued on to Vancouver 
where they were conducted on a tour by B.C. District 
Manager Jim Behan, General Superintendent Harry 
Robertson, Superintendent Bill Frame and Division Engi- 
neer Fred Manson. At the new diesel maintenance shop 
Motive Power Superintendent Bob Cowan explained the 
layout and introduced the president to the men doing 
this highly skilled work. 

At the Port Mann ferry slip the president talked with 
the crew and Skipper A. E. Pugh on the car ferry 
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While regular reports have kept me informed 
about the progress and cost of our huge rehabilita- 
tion programme, | wanted to see the work being 
done and talk with the men who are doing it. As 
well, 1 wanted to meet the people who run the 
trains and those engaged in the many related 
operations 

My visit through the Western Region was an 
exciting experience and I learned a lot, and, as well, 
met a pretty good-looking bunch of railroaders. We 
swapped many interesting stories too and all of them 
weren't about the railway! 











The author, left, and the president 


share a laugh with a section eane 


“Canora” just before it departed with a load of freight 
cars for Victoria 
A highlight of the Vancouver trip was a visit to a 
regular meeting of the Supervisors’ Club where the presi- 
dent joined in honoring Art Galbraith who was retiring 
after more than 40 years with CNR. Mr. Gordon was 
delighted with Mr. Galbraith’s remarks about his career 
on the railway, particularly Mr. Galbraith’s description 
of the times he had to cut red tape and close an eye to 
regulations so he could get trains rolling after a slide 
or washout. 
The president said he was sorry to see the retirement of 
such an expert at cutting red tape. During the evening it 
was noted that by some strange coincidence the dinner 
music had a distinctly Scottish flavor 
Heading east again the “Bonaventure” stopped at 
Edson where Superintendent Lorne Hewson and Division 
Engineer Murray Robb introduced the staff and then 
acted as guides on a track car trip to Edmonton. They 
saw work on the new steel viaduct that will replace the 
famed “Big Eddy” bridge. According to Reuben A At Entwistle, Alta. the president 
Stefansson, engineer on the job, the old trestle contained posed with Cookee Ted Tsiandos 
more than 3,500,000 feet of timber and was being re- 
placed because it is a fire hazard and also because heavy A section gang at Meiville, Sask. was 


grades at each end restrict train tonnage over the Brule also visited by president, A former 


CNR trainman, Jack Vassos, took the 


for the vilie 


Subdivision 
Shortly after leaving Edson the horn on the track car picture 

failed. It was repaired using a Swiss Army knife that Mr. 

Gordon has carried since it was presented to him some 

years ago by one of the men brought from Switzerland 

to help erect high tension towers on the Alcan project 

at Kitimat. The knife was used both as wire cutter and 

screwdriver and, with the president holding loose wires 

and making distracting remarks, repairs were finally : , 

effected : 
After dinner with an extra gang, Mr. Gordon de- 

clared it was an outstanding meal that had ruined several 

months of rigid dieting. The gang, under Roadmaster 

Bill Kelly, then showed the president how they were in- 

stalling crushed rock ballast as part of the CNR’s 

$47,000,000 six-year main line improvement plan in the 


west. 


(Please turn to page 18) 





Will they guess? 


Grandfather is back from last-minute errands. 


hristmas in French Canada 


Story by Frédéric Phaneuf . . . Pictures by Bill Smith 


(Editor's note: Among the more colorful observances 
of Christmas are those in French Canadian house- 
holds. Willie Mongrain, a CNR pensioner in Quebec 
City, welcomed French Editor Fred Phaneuf and 
Photographer Bill Smith to his home so they could 
prepare this report). 


TUFF THE TURKEY, ice the cakes, peel the vege- 

tables, set the table—that’s all the work Mrs. Mon- 
grain had to do tocomplete her preparations for Réveil- 
lon, the traditional feast that follows Midnight Mass. For 
days before, the kitchen had been filled with delightful 
odors as she baked cakes and pies, cooked meats and 
fried doughnuts by the gross. 

These preparations are needed as the entire family, 
children and grandchildren, return to the Mongrain 
home after Midnight Mass. There are seven Mongrain 
children, four of them CNR employees—Jacques, father 
of three, is a locomotive engineer, and so is Carol, who 
has two children. Edgar is a car cleaner and has one 
child and Jean Paul, a locomotive fireman, is unmarried. 
Mrs. Mongrain also comes from a CNR family and her 
father and four of her brothers have worked for the 
company. 

As Mrs. Mongrain worked in the kitchen, aided by 
her daughter Aline, she reminisced on the many Christmas 
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celebrations she has seen. She recalled how, when win- 
ter had come to stay, her father slaughtered a fat hog, 
a Choice goose, a few hens and sometimes even a heifer. 

“After a couple of days of working from early morn- 
ing to late at night the larder was full enough to with- 
stand any siege, either friendly or unfriendly,” Mrs. 
Mongrain said. “There was lard soaking in a barrel 
of brine; hams; whole sides of bacon; stings of sausages; 
blood pudding; head cheese; dressed fowls; roasts; steaks.” 

Making doughnuts was another enjoyable job in the 
old days. This was done on an assembly line basis. At 
one end of the huge table an older daughter rolled out 
the dough. Next was a boy, for once welcome in the 
kitchen, who would cut out circular pieces of dough 
with the lip of a drinking glass. Another child removed 
the center plug with a thimble while the grandmother 
supervised the frying and draining and smothered the 
doughnuts in icing sugar. The doughnuts were then 
stored in laundry-fresh pillow cases and hung in the meat 
locker to freeze. 

This traditional Christmas menu reflects the fact that 
many French Canadian farms were isolated for months 
at a time and that frozen and canned foods were unavail- 
able. The housewife used her imagination and experience 
to put to use the available staple food. 
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Pierre celebrates his 
birthday on Christmas. 


Grandmother shows how 


spinning wheel operates. 


Mrs. Mongrain puts the ee 
last touch to a cake. 


Midnight Mass in a small country church remains one 
of the more treasured memories of many a city dweller. 
The thrill of being awakened in the middle of the night 
and quietly bundled into heavy clothing in a darkened 
room so as not to wake up a sleeping baby lasts long. 
Then there was the cuddling close to mother under a 
heavy buffalo robe as the sleigh slipped soundlessly along 
the ghost-like countryside. 


No one would miss the singing of the celebrated 
“Minuit chrétiens”—in fact, many a village notary’s or 
doctor’s musical reputation has foundered on the last 
triumphant “Noel”. But nothing could give a man so 
much pride as the reverberation of that beautiful note as 
the entire congregation looked up admiringly at the 


singer in the organ loft. 

At the Réveillon the “violoneux”, or fiddler, who was 
an important person, would play for hours. Dance steps 
were mostly Scottish or English folk dances with a few 
variations, and a good violoneux would be equally at 
home in Riviere-du-Loup, Bangor, Maine, or the Upper 
Ottawa Valley. 

Mrs. Mongrain ceased her revery and bustled into ac- 
tivity again because, even with the aid of daughters and 
daughters-in-law, she had to move quickly if she was 
to get to Midnight Mass herself. An extra table was 
brought into the kitchen and both tables were set. As 
the kitchen is the largest room in most older French 
Canadian homes, the Réveillon is held there. 


Then the 22-pound turkey, stuffed on the inside and 
bearing strips of bacon on the outside, is put into the 
oven. (Note: Some of Mrs. Mongrain’s favorite Christmas 
recipes are included in the Women’s section of this issue 
of “Keeping Track”). 

As the preparation goes on in the evening, the bell 
rings. A couple of parishioners wearing the grey-wool 
costume of yore, enlivened with a bright home-woven 
sash around the waist and a red tuque on the head, 
sing the traditional refrain which invites the master of 
the house to remember the needy and the ill and to 
give generously to parish charities. Coins or bills are 
slipped into the canvassers’ sealed box and a cake, a 
bag of oranges or some other sweets are dropped into 
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the basket which they have with them. Even on the 
coldest of nights, strange to say, none of the happy 
men seems to be freezing. 

Meanwhile the Christmas tree had been set up. To 
do this the television set and an old spinning wheel once 
used by Mrs. Mongrain’s mother were displaced. Then 
daughter Aline and granddaughter Jocelyne went to 
work on decorations. 


About 11:30 p.m. the entire family leaves for Mid- 
night Mass. The Parish church is crowded and some 
of the older children go to a nearby chapel or the Basilica 
As Midnight Mass actually includes three masses 
Night, Dawn and Day—hundreds of people who have 
been unable to get seats hope that after the first mass, 
the most solemn one, enough parishioners will leave the 


church, making their seats available. 


Réveillon table, part of first sitting 








The three masses are fairly long. But the liturgical 
pageant, the subdued joy that prevails among the faithful, 
the constant flow of people to and from communion 
and even the occasional glance at the apparel worn by 
fashion-conscious women make the time move all too 
quickly. 

Then everybody’s back from church. Activity is at its 
height as heavy clothing is removed and one group finds 
its way to the tables while other is taking care of the 
children who are delightedly roaming through the house 
with their new toys, or even giving an impromptu con- 
cert. 

Even the most spacious kitchen and the largest living 
rvom tend to be a bit cramped when filled with 27 
people especially when a large table is already set and 
when a dozen or so children are spreading their new 
possessions on the floor around the Christmas tree. 
Each of the children, from toddlers to teen-agers, has 
received an armful of brightly colored boxes which soon 
reveal their secrets and enable the recipients to perform 
astounding transformations, Within minutes, the daintiest 
child changes into an indomitable Maurice “Rocket” 
Richard outwitting his opponents and ready to shoot the 
puck into the TV picture tube! A rosy-cheeked pigtailed 
nurse in a brand-new uniform decides to give first aid 
care to her doll right in the doorway between the kitchen 
and the living room. In another corner, a four-year old 
tot tugs mightily at the rope attached to his toboggan 
and soon trips an unwary adult. 


When invited to a Réveillon, the wise answer to an 
invitation to eat is always “Delighted, but please only a 
small portion.” Such a “small” portion is only small by 
comparison. Small servings of turkey, stuffing, potatoes, 
gravy, liver paste, sweet pickles, pork pie, cranberry 
sauce, cheese, cake, maple syrup, pie and ice cream 
truly add up to a gargantuan feast. 


At the Mongrain home there is always a double cele- 
bration at Christmas because Christmas Day is also the 
birthday of Pierre, son of John Mongrain. Jacques 
has still not decided if his extra-special Christmas cake 
is as good as a separate birthday celebration some other 


day. 





The family visits the parish crib. 








Impromptu recital in the staircase. 


The feast begins to break up about 3:30 a.m. as hus- 
bands, seeking to show how well they treat their wives, 
make a haphazard effort to slide sleepy children into 
snowsuits and prepare to leave the grandparents’ home. 

And as they leave, Mrs. Mongrain, still cheerfully 
awake, says: “Thanks for coming, children. You gave 
us such pleasure. And be sure to bring the children on 
New Year’s Day, we'll have a surprise for them. And 
do not miss grandfather's blessing.” 

This is the end of the Réveillon, but not of the Yule 
observance, which will also include grandfather taking 
the grandchildren to the creche where the children will 
marvel at the tiny Infant Jesus and the flock of lambs 


me 


surrounding the manger. _ ES 





Grandfather's blessing on New Year's Day. 
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STANDARD TIME 


... how it became standard 


Until a gifted Canadian set things in order, people never knew the 


right time . . . and this gift of standard time is just 75 years old. 


By Archie Duffie 


ou might have heard the story about the backwoods 

boy who stood on his front porch just before dawn, 
with his very first mail-catalogue watch in one hand, his 
liver-pill almanac in the other. 


Suddenly he tensed, peered at the horizon and mut- 
tered, “If that durned sun ain't up in jest ten seconds, 


it’s late.” 





It’s easy for Beverly Bourdon of the time services 
office to check her wristwatch while she is on the job. 
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It isn’t too flattering to us humans to realize how many 
thousands of years of history were to pass before some- 
one came up with the tremendous idea that was to bring 
order out of chaos—the chaos that resulted from every 
locality, if not every human, having his own idea of 
what constituted the time of day 


Last month marked the 75th anniversary of the 
adoption of Standard Time, and it is of more than passing 
interest to Canadian National people to know that the 
inventor of Standard Time, Sir Sandford Fleming, was 
closely identified with the construction of two railway 
lines now part of our system—the Intercolonial, and the 


Ontario, Simcoe and Huron 


Before Standard Time was accepted, local 
time resulted in a degree of confusion that 
given our great-grandfathers problems compared to whict 
our little twice-yearly difficulties with Daylight Saving 


are simple as a baby’s prayer 


What time's the right time ? 


In the old days, not only did practi 
and city have a different standard of 


matter of civic pride for the citizens o 


their own particul 


ar brand was correc 
wrong 

A traveller going from Halifax 
precursor lines of the CNR, and stopping 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton 
a considerable variation between the tin 
showed and those used by the conductors 
on his train 

At no two places was tl 
wanted to keep his watch 
hands six or seven times in 

The use of local, or sola 
measured by the passage of 
of longitude. Any meridian 
Meridians are those lines that acl 


globe from peole to pole 


In the latitude of Windsor, Ont., 


(Please turn to page 16) 








Home of the new Plan 23 is this air conditioned room in the CNR’'s Bonaventure 








Terminal building in Montreal. 


Plan 23 speeds CNT service 


Story and pictures by Bill Smith 


MILLION DOLLAR ROOMFUL of clattering, 
A whirring equipment has gone into operation follow- 
ing one of the biggest and most important changeovers 
in CN Telegraphs history. 

The machinery, covering 5,000 square feet of the 
fourth floor of Montreal's Bonaventure Terminal, is 
busy 24 hours a day transmitting and receiving messages 
to and from the entire world. Known to the trade as a 
“reperforator switching system”, the 50-foot, four-banked 
collection of teletypes, flashing lights and control boards 
is the most modern of its type in North America. 

The switching center is connected by direct line to 
120 CNT offices from Newfoundland to Vancouver, and 
to key points in the United States. The tape-consuming 
electronic Goliath can collect, route and transmit at a 
practical capacity of 82,000 messages daily. And the 
center is setting new speed records in Canada. 

Random samplings of message incoming to Toronto 
through the new Montreal boards showed a definite drop 
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in time lost from customer to delivery point. For instance, 
a message sent for Kensington, P.E.I. did the thousand- 
mile jaunt in nine minutes flat. This included the cus- 
tomer’s phone call; setting the message up for transmis- 
sion; the trip to the operating room; time through the 
Montreal center and its arrival in Toronto. Minutes 
shaved on individual telegrams by the new method add 
up over the thousands of messages sent daily. 

Discounting the fantastic complexity of the equipment, 
the process itself is a relatively simple one. A message 
from St. Felicien, Que., bound for Winnipeg, for exam- 
ple, arrives in the Montreal center as punched tape. 
The message is duplicated in printed form along the 
punches for the operator’s information. At a sending 
station, she notes the address and presses a button on 
the control board marked “Y”—Winnipeg’s call letter. 

The message, which was hustled into the incoming 
board at 62 words per minute, gallops across to a sending 
Station at twice that speed. And, if traffic is normal, it’s 
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on its way to Winnipeg in a matter of seconds. 

When our operator pressed the “Y” button, she liter- 
ally put her finger on the big difference between Plan 23 
and its predecessors. That single push replaced time- 
consuming duplications of effort that marked the old 
procedure. 

To accomplish this super-service to CNT customers, 
the new center had to break a bottleneck that had long 
plagued the method it replaced. Before the big Plan 23 
equipment took over the handling of messages, service 
had been more than a little crimped by the need for 
copying, pasting and retransmission of telegrams long 
bcfore they had reached their final destinations. The 
reasons for this can be seen by a thumb-nail sketch of 
the CNT system. 

Spanning Canada, from Newfoundland to British Col- 
umbia, run the main, or trunk, lines, over which pass 
all transcontinental messages. Feeding onto the trunk 
routes like creeks into rivers are hundreds of tributary 
lines. These join the trunks at such points as Moncton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Under standard procedures, a message with its origin 
on a tributary line joined the trunk route as a teletype 
message and was received at the relay center in a gum- 
med-tape form. It was torn from the machine, pasted to a 
blank and delivered by hand to the sorting desk. After 
Waiting its turn, the message was sent to the teletype 
station to be retransmitted along the trunk. And if its 
destination was On another tributary, the process had 
to be repeated all over again. 

There are 17 control boards, or turrets, connecting the 
bustling switching center to its hundred-plus outlets 
across the country. Each turret is covered with colored 
buttons marking the destination cities. One of the boards 
—a spill-over—devotes its time solely to emergency 
duties. If a destination point fails, and for some reason 


Operator Monique Tremblay routes messages at board, 
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Used tape makes a neckpiece for Marguerite Gingras. 


cannot receive messages, all telegrams for this point are 
shunted over to the emergency unit to be held until the 
line is reopened. This clears the other incoming lines 
which would otherwise block up, one by one, as they 
received messages for the dead point. 

If a sending position, like the busy Syracuse circuit, 
chokes up from sheer overwork, a second unit can be 
dropped into place to carry the excess load. Together 
with the emergency sending station, this added feature 
guarantees clear sailing 24 hours a day. 

Installing and putting into operation such complex 
machinery isn’t the sort of thing to be done overnight 
Six months were spent moving, placing the new units, 
soldering a quarter-of-a-million connections and stringing 
250 miles of wires—inside the equipment 

The work didn’t begin and end with the machinery 
itself. The switching center would have been so much 
hardware without trained personnel to run it. To make 
it Operational, an intensive program of classes, averaging 
two weeks per employee, was arranged to supply the full 
quota of highly competent staffers, A large enough force 
to make the first run was ready before the last wire was 
soldered. 

Thus began a six-week changeover that will be long 
remembered by those who took part in it. For more 
than a month a sort of well-oiled chaos reigned as bit by 
bit the giant installation took over from the old machines 
At last it was on its own, sucking in miles of punched 
tape like spagheiti. 

The job of determining costs for services supplied to 
and by companies other than CNT is handled by a 
clutch of eight teletype machines busy hammering away 
in a corner of the temperature controlled, hospital-clean 
room. These “auditors” monitor all messages to areas 
not served by CNT. recording each “foreign” telegram 
in full. They are cleared periodical y and used as a basis 
for charges 

Despite, or perhaps because of, its fierce space-age 
impersonality, Plan 23 is one of the most efficient 
methods of collecting and transmitting messages ever 
devised. It rivals the biggest electronic brains for sheer 
power and complexity. It is extremely fast and accurate 
and ranks as an invaluable addition to the Canadian 
communications landscape, _ 
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A ROADMASTER 


Story by Frédéric Phaneuf . . . Pictures by Bill Smith 


HE TIRED BUSINESSMAN who feels like “getting 
| gone from it all” should get himself a job as a 
CNR roadmaster. At least, this is the way it looks to 
some of the “wise guys” who figure all a roadmaster has 
to do is travel around in a picturesque part of the country 
and enjoy the scenery. 

But, and any roadmaster will back this claim, there’s 
far more to it than that. He is responsible for the con- 
dition of the tracks, for all public and private crossings, 
for fences and water courses on his territory. He must 
advise the divisional engineer of progress of projects 
and submit estimates of material needed. He must ensure 
that operating and maintenance of way rules are com- 
plied with and must have a knowledge of accounting 
and time-keeping procedures. He also is responsible for 
protecting the right of way from any encroachment and 
must inspect all work done on railroad property by 
contractors. 

To develop his ability and gain the experience needed 
on a roadmaster’s job, a man pretty well has to follow 
a typical railroading career. And Pierre Emile Belley, 
roadmaster of the Laurentian Division with headquarters 
in Quebec City, is a typical roadmaster. 

He has been a railroader since he was 13 and started 
as a water boy. Since then he has been laborer, section- 








Giving right-of-way to an electrician’s car, Roadmaster 
Pierre Emile Belley hoists his motor car off the track. 


man, foreman, assistant roadmaster and roadmaster, 
with various interludes as special construction super- 
visor, particularly on the Chibougamau line. Three of 
his brothers are with the CNR and his son, Patrick, is 
a carman at Cochrane. 

Working under the direction of Division Engineer 
J. W. Clarke, Mr. Belley is directly responsible for five 





Near La Malbaie, Roadmaster Belley checks a job with Section Gang Foreman J. L. W. Tremblay. 
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subdivisions that cover 161 miles of track. This includes 
the Quebec-Murray Bay Line, the Limoilou freight yards 
and some short, but critical, stretches around Quebec 
City. At one place, within a few hundred feet, the tracks 
of four Railways—CNR, CPR, Quebec Central Railway 
and Quebec Harbor Railway—either meet or cross each 
other. The switches and diamonds at these points must 
be inspected daily. 

On a normal day Mr. Belley gets on the job about 
seven o'clock in the morning and sets up the day. After 
talking over the work with the foremen he will take off 
for an inspection trip, perhaps to Limoilou where he 
will visit Assistant Roadmaster Wilfrid Dufour. 

Travelling in his track motor car he may go on to 
La Malbaie, 90 miles away, observing the rules of the 
road all along the route, easily swinging his car off the 
tracks when a train is coming. 

Electric, steam and diesel locomotives all use the 
stretch of track between Quebec City and St. Joachim 
and he must check the electrical connections to ensure 
constant power for the electric locomotives. 

At Montmorency, a busy industrial town with many 
textile mills, the right-of-way is narrow for a few miles 
and he gets the impression of railroading along a lane- 
way crossed by a multitude of narrow streets. He must 
always be on the look-out for playing children 

At Montmorency Falls he picks up orders from Oper- 
ator André Bernard as the line is single-track for the 
rest of the way. As he continues at the normal inspection 
speed of 20 miles an hour, he leaves behind a succession 
of stations with poetical-sounding names like l’Ange- 
Gardien, Chateau-Richer, Dufournel and Orléans. 

Meeting the electricians’ repair and maintenance unit 
on his journey, Mr. Belley stops to talk with Foreman 
Joseph Paré, with whom he co-operates closely. Among 
the roadmaster’s jobs is arranging for transportation and 
handling of heavy loads, such as transformers, for the 
electricians. 

And so it goes, seemingly a beautiful outing in the 
country, visiting with fellow employees, rolling past a 
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Possibility of a rock fall is checked 
by roadmaster on inspection trip. 


December, 1958 


Rip rap is subject of talk with 
Paul Audet, a blasting specialist. 


succession of orchards, nurseries, maple groves, forested 
hills and majestic cliffs 


But this is a nice day. Mr. Belley recalls storms, land 
slides, washouts, blizzards, hanging ice, fallen trees and 
forest fires among the events that detract from the 
beauties of nature 

Strangely enough, he credits a snowdrift with saving 
the company a large amount of money last winter. As a 
locomotive emerged from the Eboulements tunnel! one 
morning its way was blocked by a layer of slate which 
had slid from a cliff right onto the track. But there was 
a snowdrift covering the track and it was a simple matte 
to clear drift and slate together without calling for a 
steam shovel which he would have had to do without the 
snowdrift. 

Another winter hazard is the water that flows fron 
the rocks and freezes into huge blobs that break off and 
fall on the tracks. Mr. Belley spoke of ice blocks the 
size of a locomotive that had to be cleared by blasting 
with dynamite—and he maintains that this is no eng 
neer’s fish story 

In December of 1944 20-foot tides and a violent 
storm washed out three miles of track for 10 days 
Heavy barrels filled with rail spikes were tossed fo 
hundreds of feet over the beach by angry waves 

Safety is closely watched by Mr. Belley who makes 
sure his men wear goggles when needed and speaks 
highly of the value of safety shoes, particularly wher 
manhandling barrels of spikes or lengths of rail. His 
division has a good safety record 

A few miles from La Malbaie Mr. Belley stops his 
car to observe a crane crew blasting rock from a cliff 
The rock is used for a riprap wall to protect the roadhe 
from erosion by the St. Lawrence River. Arriving at 
La Malbaie he gets a report from Jean-Charles Harve 
assistant roadmaster on the St. Joachim-Clermont sub 
division 

La Malbaie, formerly called La Male Baie, or Bad 
Bay, is known to English-speaking residents as Murra 


(Please turn to page 17) 





A personal look at the rip rap wall 
holding back the sea is a “must”. 











By Glenn McDougall 


Modern mechanized methods are helping 
keep track of the thousands of cars 


moved daily across the CNR system. 


Key to data processing machines is board being 
wired by Danny Smithman, planning supervisor. 


Mechanization comes to car accounting 


HE CASUAL OBSERVER studying the operations 
T of Canadian National Railways for the first time 
might come to the conclusion that car accounting— 
keeping track of two million individual car movements 
per month — is a heckuva complicated job. 

He'd be absolutely right. 

But today modern technological advances are helping 
company personnel to perform this important task with 
increasing efficiency and dexterity. The job is still some- 
what more complicated than a Chinese puzzle but new 
high-speed business machines are streamlining the process. 

Until recently, car accounting operations throughout 
the System were handled by manual methods. Nimble- 
fingered clerks sorted through millions of slips of paper 
showing the movements of cars while other record clerks 
carefully recorded the information in giant ledgers with 
old fashioned pen and ink. Today, gleaming new data 
processing machines in the company’s newly-mechanized 
car accounting office in the Railway Exchange Building 
in Montreal are speedily processing car movement reports 
and turning out useful data in an easily digestible form. 

George R. Lutes, a veteran of 42 years with the rail- 
way, is the general car accountant in charge of the new 
operation while Kenneth L. Combs, formerly with the 
pension department, heads the new machine bureau. 
Both Lutes and Combs are enthusiastic about the new 
mechanized system, yet both will frankly admit that the 
old pen and ink process had some advantages too. 

Said Lutes: “The machine, no matter how good it is, 
can never give you all the things the manual operation 
did. Nevertheless, we are very pleased with the way the 
new system is working.” 

Mechanization of car accounting is the second major 
development in Canadian National’s program of in- 
tegrated data processing. The first step was taken in 1957 
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when a Type 650 Magnetic Drum Computer was acquired 
to process the company’s payroll. Car accounting for the 
Central and Atlantic Regions was mechanized in June 
of this year while the Western Region was brought into 
the scheme in August. 

When train consists and other reports are received 
from the regions at the new company machine bureau 
in Montreal, information is extracted from these reports 
and punched on IBM cards. The cards are verified 
by a machine, sorted by another machine, collated by a 
third machine and finally the information is summarized 
and printed by still other machines. It is like a miniature 
version of Mr. Henry Ford’s famous assembly line sys- 
tem but the final product is car accounting data, not 
automobiles. At the end of the production line the com- 
pany has a clean, concise and accurate record of the 
movements of every one of the 120,000 standard gauge 
freight cars operated by Canadian National and all 
foreign cars which wander on to our System. 

Keeping track of foreign cars is one of the most im- 
portant functions of car accounting. As every railroader 
knows, North American railroads trade their freight 
equipment. A shipment leaving Montreal may take a 
Canadian National car all the way to Los Angeles where 
it may be re-loaded and sent to another U.S. destination, 
perhaps New Orleans. The car may jump about from 
point to point for months before it finally comes back 
to Canada. At any one time there may be 20,000 Can- 
adian National cars roaming on foreign lines and perhaps 
35,000 foreign and private line cars operating on the 
Canadian National System. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Illinois Central, and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis are but a few 
of the famous railway names that may be represented in 
a typical Canadian National freight train. And as CNR 
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When President Donald Gordon visited car account- 
ing he talked with Evelyn Kelly and Harold Taylor, 


employees have noted, CNR cars are used in CPR 
trains and we even condescend to use Canadian Pacific 
Cars on occasion. 

Canadian National must pay a rental charge of $2.75 
per day for the use of these foreign cars; in turn other 
railways pay CNR the same daily rate for the use of our 
equipment. Companies owning private line cars such as 
refrigerator cars and tank cars operated on the Canadian 
National System are usually paid on a mileage basis. Last 
year we paid out $25,120,457 to other railroads for the 
use of their freight equipment and another $6,753,797 
for the use of private line cars. We received $27,096,179 
in return for the loan of our freight cars. 

Three basic types of documents are used to assemble 
car accounting data: (1) Conductor's freight and mixed 
train reports (more often called wheel reports, train 
journals or train consists) which record the movement of 
cars, both CNR and foreign, in freight trains running 
Over our lines, (2) Interchange reports which record the 
movement of cars between our lines and connecting 
foreign lines and (3) Junction reports which are received 
from foreign lines, recording the movement of Canadian 
National cars from one foreign railroad to another. 

A typical conductor’s report or train consist will con- 
tain such details as the manifest number of each car in 
the train, the class of car, the regular car number, 
whether the car is loaded or empty, where the car was 
taken from, where it was left off, the origin of the car 
and its final destination. 

All stations as well as cars are numbered. A freight 
car moving from Moncton to Halifax is shown on the 
records as moving from Point 14522 to Point 12600. The 
numbering is by region, district and division with New- 
foundland numbers running from 01000 to 09999, At- 
lantic Region numbers from 11000 to 16999, Central 
Region numbers from 20000 to 60999 and Western 
Region numbers from 61000 to 99999. 

An interesting sidelight, however, is the fact that New- 
foundland is not included in the mechanized car account- 
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Another part of intricate car accounting operation is 
described for president by Bill Jones and Guy Leger. 


ing system at the present time. The reason: Newfound- 
land has a narrow gauge railway and doesn’t exchange 
cars with anybody. 

The new machine bureau in Montreal has 86 gleaming 
clattering machines in all—something of a mechanic's 
nightmare at first glance but a well integrated operation 
just the same. Skilful operators working at 37 key 
punches read the original documents and by depressing 
keys (the general idea is to depress the proper key in the 
proper sequence) convert the car movement information 
into inactive language by punching holes in IBM cards. 
These cards have 80 vertical columns and each column 
will accommodate a hole representing a single number 
or letter. 

Once punched, the cards move on to operators work- 
ing at 13 verifiers where the punching operation is re- 
peated. These machines compare the keys depressed with 
the holes already punched in the cards. If somebody is 
telling a lie, the verifier will soon find out. A notch in the 
upper right hand edge of the card indicates it has been 
key punched and verified correctly. A notch above a 
column signifies that the punching of that column is in 
error. 

Other machines—statistical machines and sorters— 
sort out the cards according to the railways represented 
by each card and put the cards into car number sequence 

Collating machines then go through the cards each 
day and collate them with the previous day’s cards 
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each car. Other machines in the assembly line are used 
to summarize information from the cards and to print 
this information. 

Twice a month, a census report is issued showing the 
location of cars on the line by district and by type of 
car. At the close of the month, the car record books for 
the month are run, showing the successive movements 
of each car. Finally reports of freight car “per diem” are 


prepared showing the charges due to each foreign line. 


(Please turn to page 16) 














Mechanization 
(Continued from page 1 5) 


A tabulation is also made of the “per diem” charges 
owing to the CNR. 

Railways throughout North America are now working 
on standardized codes and procedures for use in mech- 
anized car accounting and reporting. This program, it is 
hoped, will permit a greater exchange of tabulating cards 
between roads and make a tremendous reduction in the 
big bookkeeping job that now has to be done. 

Car accounting in the CNR is under the jurisdiction 
of the Operating Department but the new Data Pro- 
cessing Department has played an important role in intro- 
ducing the mechanization program. However, the com- 
pany’s electronic computer, which somebody once called 
“The Brain in the Gray Metal Suit”, is not utilized in 
the new car accounting system. 

“Our studies showed that conventional sorting, col- 
lating and tabulating equipment can handle car account- 
ing data more cheaply and just as quickly as the 
computer can,” declared W. P. Moffat co-ordinator 
of the data processing. 

The computer, however, still has plenty of work to 
do including the processing of the company’s giant payroll. 

Personnel for the new mechanized car accounting 
machine bureau was carefully selected from within the 
Car accounting Department and special training courses 
were given to prepare the employees for this new work. 
A campaign was also conducted to improve the quality 
ard accuracy of source documents and meetings were 
held with various groups in the Operating Department to 
explain the program. With mechanization of car account- 
ing now judged a success, the company is moving on to 
new fields including the mechanization of yard offices 
and car tracing procedures, which will be integrated with 
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Standard Time 


(Continued from page 9) 


time on the passage of the sun across the nearest mer- 
idian could result in a variation of approximately a minute 
for every 13 miles, or one second for every 1,140 feet 
of longitude. 

A railroad man at Danforth, east of Toronto Union 
Station, with his watch adjusted to solar time. would 
find it as much as 40 seconds ahead of the watch of his 
confrere at Sunnyside, at the other end of Toronto 
terminals. A train can move a good half-mile in that 
time, and running trains under such circumstances could 
produce enough headaches to set the despatchers to 
requisitioning aspirin in carload lots. 

Sir Sandford grew up during a period when the steam 
engine was opening an entirely new concept of speed 
in travel, and he saw that with the development of the 
railroads something would have to be done to correct 
the every-man-for-himself time system and get the clocks 
to ticking in unison. 

In 1876 Mr. Fleming, (the title came later) set forth 
proposals in a memoir, which was privately circulated 
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at first. But the Scottish-born engineering and geo- 
physical genius wasn't one to keep a thing like that to 
himself and a small circle of intimates. 

The Canadian Institute, a scientific body founded at 
Toronto in 1849, became the instrument for the dis- 
semination of his great idea. 

He appeared at the Institute in 1879 and read a paper 
on Time Reckoning, and soon after presented another 
on Longitude and Time Reckoning. In these historic 
briefs he expounded the premise that the adoption of a 
Prime Meridian was a necessary prelude to any success- 
ful plan to standardize time around the world. 

With incontrovertible logic and practical examples he 
showed the staggering inefficiency of the existing system, 
or lack of system, and told how his proposals would im- 
prove matters. 

A world-wide problem required a world-wide solu- 
tion, and Fleming proposed that the globe be theoretically 
divided into 24 equal parts, like pieces of a peeled orange 
The meridians were to be one hour apart, dividing the 
day into 24 intervals of time. 

Placing of the zero meridian naturally fired one of 
those international hassles, with every patriot demanding 
that the meridian pass through HIS country. 

But, generally speaking, Fleming’s idea was favorably 
received, the only really loud exception being the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which body 
refused Fleming's offer to read his thesis to them. 

Like all great ideas, Fleming’s was too good for any 
ore organization’s opposition to kill, and favorable com- 
ments began to pile up from all over the world. 

In 1881 the International Geographical Conference at 
Venice heard him, and suggested an international meet- 
ing at Washington to consider the matter. In 1883, at a 
meeting of the International Geodetic Association in 
Rome, he scored a major triumph when the utility of 
Universal Time was recognized and a special conference 
for the establishment of a Prime Meridian was recom- 
mended. 

In the meantime, on this side of the ocean, the plan 
was making good progress, and the American Meteoro- 
logical Society joined with the American Society of Civil 
Engineers to petition Congress to cali an international 
conference. 

The railways, chief sufferers from the solar time mess, 
didn’t wait for the conferees to get together. Tired of 
all the wrangling, they decided to adopt Standard Time, 
and on November 18, 1883 “without any appreciable 
jar and without a single accident occurring” the new 
system went into effect. 

A year later, the Washington conference, after long 
debate involving the location of the Prime Meridian, 
adopted a meridian passing through the center of the 
transit observatory at Greenwich, England, with the anti- 
meridian exactly opposite, running through Arctic, 
Pacific and Antarctic Oceans. 

On January 1, 1885, the Universal Time system was 
adopted at Greenwich, and while national jealousies pre- 
vented its immediate acceptance, it gradually spread 
until today it is almost universally recognized. 

Sir Sandford Fleming died in 1915, honored and re- 
spected as a railroad builder in the grand manner, and 
as the originator of one of mankind’s really great ideas. 
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Roadmaster Belley inspects a stream that had to be 
diverted before it washed away the track ballast. 


Roadmaster 


(Continued from page 13) 

Bay, after General Murray. It was General Murray who 
divided the existing seignory between two officers, John 
Nairn and Malcolm Fraser. These men brought Scottish 
soldiers with them and the soldiers eventually married 
French-Canadian girls. This explains why many people 
with English-sounding names like Murray, Blackburn, 
McNeil or Harvey cannot speak English. 

La Malbaie is the end of the day’s run for Roadmaster 
Belley. Sometimes he will stay over for the night and 
enjoy dinner and some railroading talk, but it’s lights 
out at an early hour—there’s another inspection trip 
coming up in the morning. 


Roadmaster Belley and Engineer John Clarke. 
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Another special problem for the roadmaster is this 


tunnel, which is one of the more troublesome ones 
on the system as its walls and roof are slate and 
are constantly breaking off in all kinds of weather 


IMPORTANT 


The Continental Casualty Company — which has been 

of service to Canadian Railway employees for 

nearly 40 years—offers vou a guaranteed monthly 
income when vou are sick or hurt, and at the 


same low group rate. 


Special new policy has been designed for non-op- 
erating employees who have Railway Benefit Plan. 


Low group rates. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Return coupon today for full information 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Railroad Division, Department 4, 
160 Bloor St. E.. TORONTO, Ontario. 
Please send me free information about the Acci- 


dent and Sickness Plan. I understand that this request 
places me under no obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY OR TOWN PROV 


OCCUPATION AGE 


4 














President's trip 


(Continued from page 5) 


General Superintendent Roger Graham, wearing an all- 
white western-style hat, took the president on a tour of 
the rapidly expanding Edmonton area which included 
general offices, the Calder Yard, the new $3,000,000 
diesel repair shop now nearing completion, and the car 
and wheel shops. 

Mr. Gordon showed keen interest in all operations and 
paid close attention as the operator of a Magnaglow 
machine detected an invisible flaw in a freight car axle. 
After meeting the yard staff the president tried out the 
radio communication system on a switch engine. Despite 
his best efforts he couldn’t convince the crew answering 
the call that it was really the CNR president talking to 
them. 


South on Diesel car 


At Saskatoon Superintendent Wes Moxam was the host 
and the presidential party journeyed south on the CNR’s 
new rail diesel car. Mr. Gordon rode most of the trip 
in the cab with veteran Engineman Wendell McDonald 
and said he was pleased to hear the new equipment was 
so well liked by crews and customers. 

At Kenaston the president was met by General Super- 
intendent A. C. Nicholls, District Engineer Ron Bailey, 
together with Gordon Mackenzie and George Price of 
P.F.R.A. and then toured the South Saskatchewan River 
power and irrigation project. Returning to Saskatoon, the 
president learned he had missed seeing the railway tele- 
phone operators while in Edmonton. He immediately 
telephoned them from Saskatoon and expressed his re- 
gret at not having had a chance to meet them all. 


From Saskatoon the president’s car moved to Melville 
where another side trip was made by track car to York- 
ton. Extra Gang Foreman Mike Worobec explained 
mechanized rail re-laying and mentioned that this fully 
mechanized gang has been engaged in this work since 
early spring. It was a smooth production line operation, 
capable of laying up to four miles of new rail in a single 
day. Superintendent Ed Barker, Division Engineer Jim 
Bremner and Roadmaster Bill MacDonald, along with 
the entire gang, enjoyed the presidential efforts at operat- 
ing a spike puller. 

Another track car trip took the president from Winni- 
peg to Redditt with Superintendent Pat Macllroy, Div- 
ision Engineer John Kirby and Roadmasters Bert Lager- 
gren and Charlie Zakrisson. Bert Lagergren is a large, 
powerful man whose feats of strength are legendary in 
Northwestern Ontario. In fact, he and the president to- 
gether looked like guards for Winnipeg Blue Bombers. 

“If I could get some sectionmen as big as Mr. Gordon 
my problems on the Minaki Sub. would be over,” Bert 
was heard to remark. 


A brief “between trains” stop was made at Port 
Arthur and Fort William where Mr. Gordon had an 
opportunity to revisit many of the railway facilities and 
hear of latest developments in the area from Superintend- 





ent Norman Walton and Division Engineer Doug Mc- 
Killop. Unfortunately in one respect the stop was not 
brief enough. The president mentioned that when he had 
tried it, a pump at one of the bridges on Superintendent 
Walton’s “old territory” had failed to work. Before any 
warning could be given that the president had been told 
that this was the first known failure of this pump, Norman 
Walton said it hadn't worked on several occasions while 
he was there. This brought a large grin from Mr. Gordon 
but shudders from everyone else. 

At Longlac the president was met by Superintendent 
Pat Burns, Division Engineer Ed MacPhail and Road- 
master Bob Rattray, who accompanied the president 
over the Caramat Subdivision to Hornepayne. Engines, 
cabooses and wayside stations are radio equipped in this 
area and the President enjoyed talking to the head end 
from the rear as the train roared eastward. 

During a day at Hornepayne Mr. Gordon met the staff 
and looked over the operations at the terminal. He 
watched carmen changing springs and brasses and con- 
gratulated C. Pravato on developing a clamping device 
that speeds up these tasks. Mr. Gordon promised per- 
sonally to check on the progress of this item through the 
suggestion bureau. (Ed Note: And he’s kept his promise.) 
The president also saw the roundhouse, chatted with the 
yard office staff, watched despatchers operating CTC 
panels, toured the railway Y.M.C.A. and looked in on a 
class in progress in the rules instruction car. 

That night was party night in the Parish Hall. Wives 
of railroaders acted as hostesses and had beautifully 
decorated the hall with hundreds of flowers from their 
gardens while tables gleamed with china and silverware 
from their own dining rooms. 

And again the president’s diet was threatened with 
plates heaped high with turkey and mashed potatoes. 
More than 50 supervisors from all over the Hornepayne 
Division attended the dinner. A feature of the evening 
came when everyone gathered around the piano for a 
sing-song. While music lovers blanched, the refrains of 
Robert Burns echoed through the hall. Mr. Gordon led 
the men in singing “Good Night Ladies” to the wives as 
the evening ended. 

The foregoing paragraphs describe only a small part 
of the president’s trip that saw him visiting CNR hotels 
at Jasper, Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon and Winni- 
peg. At nearly every main line terminal from Vancouver 
to Montreal he met and talked with railway people. He 
travelled on freight and passenger trains as well as by 
track car. He often walked through passenger trains and 
talked with conductors, trainmen, porters and dining car 
staffs about their jobs and about the service CNR is 
providing for its customers. 

On track car trips Mr. Gordon visited with section 
crews, B & B gangs and telegraph gangs, and with the 
operators and agents at nearly all the open stations. As 
Percy Alderman, steward on the .“Bonaventure”, will 
wearily attest, a complete cross section of railwaymen 
enjoyed the hospitality of the car for lunch, supper or an 
evening of railroading. 

Mr. Gordon has plans for more journeys to other 
territories on the system in the near future and, judging 
by the reaction of the people in the West, everyone will 
be looking forward to them, — 
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SYSTEM NEWS 





APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


D. M. Bressette, mechanical engineer 
for the CV at St. Albans, has been 
named superintendent of motive power 
and equipment there. 

J. C. Crombie, assistant superintendent 
at The Pas, Man., has been named as- 
sistant superintendent at Regina. 

W. G. Curran, special agent in the in- 
vestigation department at Winnipeg, has 
been made inspector of investigation for 
the Lakehead division, with headquarters 
at Port Arthur. 

J. P. Gorman, passenger sales repre- 
sentative at Vancouver, has been named 


passenger sales agent at Calgary. 

W. R. Milliken, travelling passenger 
agent at Calgary, has been named city 
passenger agent there 


D. J. B. A. Rouleau, operator at Mont 


Joli, has been named supervisory agent 
at that point. 
W G Threlfell, acting trainmaster, 


Portage-Brandon divisior has been ap- 
pointed assistant super'ntendent at The 
Pas. 

W. W. Wynne, shop foreman at Cote 
de Liesse diesel shop, Montreal, has 
been named assistant superintendent of 
work equipment, Central Region, with 
headquarters at Toronto. 





NEWS 


BRIEFS 





Fast tracklaying 


A crew of 200 men, commanding 
$57,000 worth of modern machinery, 
set a new tracklaying record for Can- 


adian National Railways in September 
at Duck Lake, Sask. 

The crew uprooted and replaced 2.15 
miles of track to reach beyond the daily 
average of 1% miles by more than half 
a mile. The old rails were replaced by 
582 new lengths 39 feet long and weigh- 
ing 85 pounds to the yard. 

The track-laying project was a smooth 
operation demanding the tight co- 
ordination of men and machines. Old 
tracks were taken up and new ones laid 
down in rapid succession so that regular 
train traffic was not interrupted. 


Moncton CU elections 


George Lutes has been re-elected 
president of the company’s Moncton 
Shops Credit Union for the 12th con- 


secutive time. Other officers elected at 
the organization’s 22nd annual meeting 
were: vice-president, H. MacNeill; secre- 
tary, R. Clarke; manager, F. Young. 
Directors are T. Killam, A. LeBlanc, L. 
Davidson, G. Richard, W. Clouston, G. 
Currie. G. Wallace, H. Belyea and L. 
MacNintch. 

Named to the credit committee were 
H. MacNeill, chairman; T. Killam, 
clerk; V. Fawcett, G. Leger, R. Welling, 
V. Alward, Ken Bauer, C. Pierce and 
Ralph Scribner. 

John Barrett was named chairman of 
the supervisory committee and other 
members include R. MacFayden, D. Car- 
son and V. Downing. Delegates to the 
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and F. Daigle 
Mr. Lutes and 


chapter are J. Burden 
Federation delegates 
Mr. Young. 

Moncton Shops Credit Union has a 
membership of approximately 2,300, 
assets of nearly $700,000, and an annual 
million. 


are 


business totalling $1 


Good Samaritans 

Canadian National Telegraphs em- 
ployees really live up to all those Christ- 
mas Goodwill messages that they handle 
over the holiday season 

At Toronto, for example, they stream- 


card 
sub 
folk 


ago 


line their personal Christmas 
budgeting every year to provide 
stantial Yuletide cheer for needy 
It all started about five 
with a small group in the 
department at CNT headquarters 
Someone suggested that it would be 
nice if instead of sending 
Christmas cards to one another in the 
office, pooled the money normally spent 
on cards and postage and sent gifts to 
people less fortunate. 
The caught 
raised that Christmas. 


years 


engineering 


everyone, 


idea on, and $80 was 


Since then the number of participants 
has grown from one section to the whole 


department, and last Christmas they 
raised $330 — enough to send huge 
hampers to four needy CNT families 
across the system, and one additional 
family 

Along with food, the hampers have 
contained toys and clothing. And the 
letters of gratitude that have been re 
ceived show how much the gifts are 
appreciated. 

“We like to know it's so welcome,” 
says Ozzie Osborne, CNT engineer. “We 
don’t plan to expand our work, how 
ever. We feel we can do our best job 
keeping the handling small and per- 
sonal.” 

Other groups across the system are 
understood to be operating similar 
schemes 


The idea isn’t patented. Just go ahead 
and copy it to your heart's content. 





Irene Pauley, Pat Ellis, Jeanie 


Herman 


CNT 
Toronto, pack hampers that will brighten Christmas for a lot of needy 


and Chris Upton, staffers at 


folk 








Aid for Springhill 


Canadian National Railways in the 
Atlantic Region moved swiftly to 
help tragedy-blighted Springhill, while 


in Montreal company president Donald 
Gordon pledged all assistance 
to the town and its citizens 

In a spontaneous gesture of aid, Monc- 
ton CNR employees had contributed cash 
toward a relief fund by mid-morning, 
little more than 12 hours after the Nova 


possible 


Scotia coal mining community was 
rocked by an upheaval in one of its 
mines 

Montreal headquarters of the CNR 


promptly matched the amount 

In a personal message to Springhill’s 
Mayor Ralph Gilroy Mr. Gordon said 
he was “shocked to learn of the tragedy 
which has once again struck your com- 
munity personally and on behalf 
of the men and women of the Canadian 
National Railways I extend heartfelt 
sympathy to the families and friends of 
those who have been touched by this 
disaster.” 

Earlier, Springhill’s mayor had been 
offered blankets, and the use of 
CNR bunk, dining and kitchen 
by D. W. Blair of Moncton, 
superintendent of the railway’s Atlantic 
region. This offer of help was made 
simultaneously by Mr. Blair to officials 
of the Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Company, a Dosco subsidiary 

Reporters filing stories from Springhill 
to newspapers and magazines in Canada, 
United States, England, France and 
other countries sent more than 110,000 
words by Canadian National Telegraphs. 
The rushing stream of copy, which 
reached its peak after the first 12 miners 
rescued, was one of the largest 
ever to spring from a spot news event 
in Canada. It may have been the greatest 
flow of words from one story in the 
history of Canadian journalism. 

Veteran CNT men in Moncton said 


cars 


general 


were 


the total file far outranked the press 
coverage given the Moose River, N.S., 
mine entrapment story in 1937. 

As soon as word of the Springhill 


bump was received, CNT at Moncton 
rushed men and equipment to the scene. 


Included were Robert L. Logan, com- 
mercial supervisor, inspectors Ralph 
Chapman and J. J. Oxley, and six 
operators. 


Press services were set up in the Dosco 
office, as well as in the Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company’s station. 
Commercial messages were handled at 
the latter location. Press wires were in 
operation 24 hours daily, with operators 
working 12-hour shifts for three days. 

Apart from the press traffic, more than 
5,000 messages were handled by the 
staff. Mr. Logan praised the CNT agent 
at Springhill, Herm Murray, for his part 
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Viscount Bennett Trophy and CNR Western Region Officers’ Cup are awarded 
to members of the Transcona car shops team that won the St. John Ambulance As- 


sociation first aid brigade 
dent, St. John Council, Manitoba; A. W 
Cullen; G. H. Page, captain; O. E 


in keeping the world informed of the 


unfolding developments at the disaster 


scene 
New facilities at Moncton 
Shop employees at Moncton will bene- 
fit from the erection of a 200-foot-long 
building which will house, in addition 
to a diesel repair center, a lunch room 
and wash rooms, equipped with 266 
lockers. 
The lunch room will be equipped to 
take care of 90 at a sitting. 


Firs and furs for U.S.A. 


From out of the farms and woodlands 
of Canada, young fir trees by the mil- 
lions are rolling southward over CNR 
lines toward the United States as the 
Christmas export hits full stride 

More than 28,000,000 trees are being 
cut in forests from coast to coast as the 
annual harvest swings into high gear 

And Canada is exporting valuable 
presents to place under these trees. CNR 





championship for men 


Berringer, general manager 


From left: C. W. Edmonds, presi- 
E. E. Keeble; D R. 
Western Region, 


Walker; J. B. Hageloy 


Gets militia command 

Major E 
agent at St 
moted to the 
province's militia 
is now commanding officer of the 166th 
(Nfid.) Field Regiment 


QO. Steeves, division freight 
John’s Nfld., has been pro- 
command of the 
Major Steeves 


one of 
units 


Born in Moncton, N.B., Mr. Steeves 
served with the 1ISth Field Regiment, 
RCA, during the Second World War 


Edmonton awards 

The first aid team of the investigation 
department at Edmonton has _ been 
awarded the Scott-Jarvis trophy as the 
runner-up team in the annual competition 
with department teams across the system. 

T. P. Swift, inspector of investigation, 
Edmonton, presented the trophy to team 
captain T. V. Klapecki and members 
D. C. Dunber, R. V. Kenney, M. 
Michalko, J. Swan and W. L. Tomlinson. 


Traffic club VP 





economists estimate that this year will Paul B. Clark, general agent, freight 
see a new high in mink pelts, topping department, Saginaw, Mich., has been 
the $17,000,000 bundle shipped south elected vice president of the Saginaw 
last year Valley Traffic Club. 
’ eek. ee ke a 8 “ate 
, 
“ITS LUCKY YOU CAINE ALONG— I 
DIDN'T THINK ANY THING COULD 
GET THROUGH THIS BL/ZZARO/* 
KEEPING TRACK 








Top national and Canadian 


tableful of trophies presented to London car shops first aiders 





National System awards are represented in this 


From leyt, J. K. 


Tambling, general superintendent, first aid and sanitation; team captain Ken Lewis; 


McEwan; George Hexter; Eric 


Mackie . 


Re rbe rt 
The odore 


First aid awards made 
A table 
provided an 


loaded with shining trophies 
imposing background for 
presentation ceremonies at the banquet 
honoring the London car shops champion 
first aid team 

Eighty guests saw the array of silver- 
piece to the 
Theodore 


ware presented piece by 


team: Ken A. Lewis, captain, 


H. Mackie, George M. Hexter, Robert 
McEwan, Harold Kennedy and James 
D. Ritchie, and coach Horace G. 
Matthews 


Making the presentation of the Sir 


Henry Thornton Cup for the company’s 
system championship was Eric Wynne, 
chief of motive power and car equip- 


ment. The Chamberlin Shield for the 
regional championship was presented by 
L. S. McGregor, general superintendent 
M. P. and C. Ef Toronto, and the in 
structors’ certificates by Dr. J. P. Mc 
Guigan, regional medical officer. 

John Ambulance 
Association were present to award their 


Executives of the St 


trophies, which included the Monti- 
zambert Trophy for the national 
championship. Among those attending 
were Col. A. G. Cherrier, St. John ex- 
ecutive commissioner, Ottawa, Col. lan 
Sinclair, provincial commissioner, and 


Mayor Johnston of London. 

Chairman of the banquet was J. K. 
Tambling, CNR general superintendent 
of first aid and sanitation. The team and 
head table guests were piped into the 
banquet by Charles Johnston, a shops 
employee. Musical entertainment was ar- 


ranged by W. H. Blissett. 


Kamloops safety night 
Some 300 employees and their families 
one of the most 


attended successful 


1958 


December, 


W vnne 


Harold Kennedy; James Ritchie 


Montreal 
Matthews. 


chief of MP & CE 


and coach Horace 


safety nights ever held in Kamloops 
Highlight of the program, chaired by 

Superintendent T. A. Mainprize, was an 

address by R. J. Wallace of the B.C 

Workmen's Compensation Board 
Refreshments were served by the 

auxiliary of the Brotherhood of 
Trainmen 


ladies’ 
Railway 


Honorary Colonel 

M. A. Metcalf, vice president of traffic, 
has been appointed an Honorary Colonel 
and Aide-de-camp to the Governor of 
Louisiana, Earl Long 

The presentation of a 
him to the post was made at a luncheon 
held in New Orleans, at which the Can 
adian National was host to freight and 


scroll naming 


passenger patrons. 


Cancer Society officer 
George Cowie, formerly treasurer at 


headquarters in Montreal, and now re 


tired, has been appointed Vice Presi 
dent and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Canadian Cancer! 
Society 


Another puny pay-cheque 
In the October issue of KEEPING TRACK 

about a CNR man who 

got a pay-cheque for one cent as the 


we ran a story 


result of a gag engineered by his work- 
mates on the occasion of his marriage 

Now locomotive engineer Harold 
Sheehan of Ottawa tells us that he had 
a cheque for one cent—and it wasn't a 
joke 

Mr. Sheehan's one-center, a 
pay-cheque, had a three cent 
stamp on it, too 

One thing about 
cent—the 
to represent a 


reguiar 


cheque 


a pay-cheque for a 


next one you get is almost 


sure raise in pay. 


You can’t do it in less 

Hector Campbell, 
buyer in the purchasing department at 
Vancouver, teed-up on the 16th at the 


assistant lumber 


Fraser View Golf Course 

It was a long 165 yards to the pin 
Using a No. 3 iron, Hec shot the ball 
straight to the flag for the first hole-in- 
one of his long golfing career. 
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Named committee member 
I J. Lee 


dairy 


commercial freight and 
Rapids 
member of the 


Committee of the 


agent at Cedar lowa, has 
Super 
Rapids 


Bureau 


heen elected a 
Cedar 


Traffic 


visory 


Chamber of Commerce 





Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the frst time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving paio actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee 














Anyone for tea? North Bay railroaders showed proper CNR engineers 1g on the new line between Optic 


pouring form at they assisted at a benefit railroad and Chisel Lakes in Manitoba found this beaver le rd ve . 
tv. From left, R. Babb, Canadian National superin- one of the largest on record 1S’ high and 35° in 
tendent of motive power fhe Sweezey, retired CPR con- diameter Beavers who evidently like wet basements, 


ductor; H. E. B. Mitchell, supervisor, data centre, CPR. also built the 10° by 300° dam in the background. 


data centre, CPR; A. Jardine, general was highlighted by short addresses by 

manager of the ONR and H. Bell, vice- the _ visiting § officials and musical 
With squared shoulders, manful president of the Retired Railroaders’ selections by local talent 

smiles, teapots clutched firmly in hand (Cjyb of North Bay 

and delicately muted voices North Bay’s The “special train” for the event was 

veteran railroaders politely invited the the church hall. decorated to resemble a Banquet speaker 

public to “Step Aboard” their “special station waiting room. G. W. Montgomery, CNR agricultural 

train” for an afternoon of jolly com- esent. Teronte. was nee speaker at the 

panionship Red Cross car retired annual meeting and banquet at Brussels, 
The occasion was a tea sponsored by ,; , : Ont., of District 8, Agricultural Societies. 

the Men's Service Club of Trinity United After five years of service in Manitoba, . 

Church as a fund-raising drive 
Brainchild of North Bay Nugget re- 

porter Walford Reeves, the tea drew 

more than 200 of the city’s citizens. 
“Chief pourers” at the event were 

officers of the three railroads in North In a letter to 


Bay. They included W. B. Jackson, gen- president at Winnipeg, R 
Manitoba Commissioner of the Can It could have been different if he had 


Tea for two hundred 


the Red Cross Nursing Services car, 


Eye saved by goggles 


unique in North America, has been re- 
tired and will no longer operate along Machinist H. Steidinger, who works 
the Canadian National line from The at the Transcona motive power shops, 
Pas to Churchill. can and does thank his safety goggles 
J. R. McMillan, vice for the fact that he has a good pair of 
H. Snyder, eyes in his head 


eral superintendent and R. Babb, super- 
intendent of motive power, CNR; W. F. 
Koehn, general superintendent § and 
H. E. B. Mitchell, district supervisor, 


adian Red Cross Society, said that the neglected to wear them when he set out 
Canadian National Railways has rendered to rivet a solid piston head, only to have 
a most valued service by making the car a piece of the rivet fly off and hit 
available. He added that, at all times, squarely in the right lens of his safety 
‘ the Red Cross has had the utmost co- goggles, cracking the glass but going no 
| operation and sympathetic help from further. 
CNR personnel. 

With changing conditions and _ the 
growth of north country communities, 
the Red Cross nurses will now be able 
to operate out of The Pas, making their 
calls to other communities by CNR train 





Safety meet 
The first family meeting at Port aux 
Basques, Nfld., sponsored by the com- 











pany, was attended by practically all 
railroaders at Newfoundland’s busy 
western terminal. It was conducted by 
C. I. Merner, superintendent of the line, 


Keeping valuables at home? 


Newfoundland district. 
Protect hard-to-replace papers Visiting company officials included 
and other valuables from fire, D. V. Gonder, vice-president and general 
theft and loss. Rent a BNS Safety manager, Atlantic Region; E. J. Cooke, 
Deposit Box today. manager and general superintendent, 
The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA Newfoundland district; D. W. Kyle Machinist Fred Steidinger tells Fred 
regional safety supervisor; and F. J Partridge, safety supervisor at Trans- 


your portner in progress : . “ 
Belliveau, inspector of safety cona Shops, how his safety goggles 


More than 500 branches in 


Canada and abroad An overwhelming success, the meeting probably saved the sight of his eye. 
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Newly invested Serving Brothers of the Most Venerable 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. From 


Order of 
left: Horace 
London; James 

the 


Matthews, aid 
Millar, 


motive 


first 


for many 
power 


supervisor 


imstructor in 
Arthur Cunningham, 
Rescue at sea 
A Canadian National ferry, 
from more prosaic duties to perform a 


turning 


rescue mission, p:ucked four Newfound- 
land seamen from a dory after they had 
abandoned the sinking coastal vessel 
Seretha II. 

En route to North Sydney from Port 
aux Basques, the freight and passenger 
ferry Cabot Strait rescued the men about 
25 miles off Channel Head 

A distress call from Seretha II was 
received by the Cabot Strait, and the 
ferry reversed course to aid the seamen, 
who had been in the dory only 15 


minutes when they were rescued. 


Heads civic body 

C. E. Tingley, special agent in the 
investigation department at Campbellton, 
has been named president of the Six 
Cities Association of the Union of New 
Brunswick Municipalities, comprising the 


Leavine Mentreal’s Central Station en route to Toronto, 
The 
CBC-TV 


Gratien Gelinas plays a new role 


Canadian actor 
“Man in the House.” 
Colette Courtois, 


Starred in a 


With him is 


December, 1958 


instructor, 
years 
shops, 


of first 


his 
and Pullman conductor S. § 


Sweet voices 
when 30 
car shops, passenger agent's 


aid 


and 


chief first Army 


Stratford; Bert 


Sergeant 
aid, Toronto. backing for 
civic governments of Fredericton, Saint 
John, Moncton, Campbellton, Edmunds- 
ton and Lancaster. 


Mr. Tingley is mayor of Campbellton. 


Named secretary 

Dan Will, manager of the machine 
accounting division, revenue accounting 
department, Montreal, has been named 
secretary of the National Machine Ac- 
counting Association, Montreal chapter 


CNR Band Appointments 


At the annual meeting and election of 
officers for the CNR Concert Band at 
Stratford, John L. Bates was appointed 
president. Other officials elected include 
W. H. Weitzel, vice-president; Ralph 
Ellingson, treasurer; Ron  Schulthies, 
secretary. Elected to the executive com 
mittee were Donald Tough, Keith Adair, 
Clifford Ferguson, John Belland, Melvin 
Weitzel and Charles Small 


L 
These 


, 
great French- trains 
presentation of motive 5030 
leading lady, 


McGall. 


plac ed on 


Aids won 


rang 


carollers 1 the 


Diane 


harmony with mellow brass 


anadian atl al 
4 1 n Nat , 


Toronte joined a 


out in 
general 


office at Saivation 


street-corner band in an impromptu concert. Here 


Dumerton's sli f bone provides a 


Munro, Herlehey 


Golf trophy to Bob Trager 
Bob Trager, 1958 low score champion, 
was the first winner of a new trophy 
presented for competition among Winni 
peg freight department golfers by H. A. 


Walker, local freight agent 

The 
place at the 
quet. Charlie Cooke was master of 
monies. 


took 


golfers’ tenth annual ban- 


presentation of the trophy 


cere- 


Railfan special on GTW 


More than 450 camera enthusiasts and 
a Grand Trunk 
Grand Rapids 


trip to 


steam railfans boarded 


Western special train at 


a few weeks ago, for a leisurely 


Grand Haven behind a steam locomotive 
kind in 


sponsored by the 


The trip the first of 
the area 
Grand Rapids (¢ 


Western Michizan 


was 
and was 
amera Club and the 


Model Railroad Club 


\ 





Niagara Falls Open House 

CNR’s Niagara Falls diesel shop threw 
open its doors to more than 500 guests 
at an “Open House” for employees and 
families of the motive power department. 
The event, sponsored jointly by CNR- 
Wabash, was under the chairmanship of 
locomotive foreman W. R. Chalmers 

Various types of CNR and Wabash 
locomotives were on display for the 
visitors as well as facilities for the main- 
tenance and inspection of motive power. 

Among guests present were G. L. 
Galloway, superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment, CNR; C. 
Halbert, diesel supervisor, Wabash; 
W. A. Easton, assistant superintendent 
of terminals, CNR; and Dr. A. S. Ham- 
mond, medical officer, Wabash 


Transcona M.P. shops tyro first aiders, winners of Dowd Trophy for championship 
of Winnipeg Terminals and Dr. Hutchison Memorial Cup for System tyro 
championship. From left: Dr. Emmet Dwyer, regional medical officer; L. H. Jen- 
sen; H. N. Rosskoph; R. H. Fuller; N. A. Stellar, captain; H. Taylor, general super- 
intendent of motive power and car equipment, Absent: J. P. McCoy, K. F. Moore. 


F. A. Gaffney at Flint 


“The railroads have to grow if the 
nation is to be kept militarily safe and 
if the peacetime economy is to continue 
expanding,” Francis A. Gaffney, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Western told members of 
the Flint Traffic Club at their annual 
Railroad Night meeting. 

Mr. Gaffney declared that the rail- 
roads are in need of further improve- 
ments in order to provide high quality 
service without sacrificing their financial 
soundness. There are engineering, oper- 
ating and rate problems to be solved, he 
said, and rail management is aware of 

Winnipeg investigation department first aiders as they received Page Trophy oe anne ” mane changes . : 

. Railroads cannot remain static, he 
for winning departmental Svstem championship. Trophy was presented by asserted. Under forward-looking manage- 
I. Lucas, right, general superintendent, Manitoba district. From left: J. Renfrew; 


ment, he predicted, the railroad 
T. E. Price; B. A. McDonald; W. Jarosewich; J. H. Adlard; W. G. Curran, captain ee og nncoben 


destined to occupy a highly important 
place in the future of the nations. 


Miss Andree Favreau of Montreal, 10,000th CNR Maple New construction in the GTW’s Bristol Yard at Flint 
Leaf Tour guest at Hotel New Yorker, is congratulated is inspected by F. A. Gaffney, left, VP & GM, Detroit; 
by Charles W. Tierney, manager of the hotel’s Agency Harry A. Sanders, general superintendent of transporta- 
Service Department. With Miss Favreau is Roland tion, center, and Edward T. Ross, assistant superin- 
Sarlabous, CNR passenger sales representative, Montreal. tendent. GTW has a $3,500,000 project going at Flint. 
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List of Veterans in whose favor YEARS YEARS 
pensions have been approved NAME SERVICE LOCATION NAME SERVICE LOCATION 


YEARS Leclerc, Ss & 46 Gorham Winch, Miss M. 40 Montreal 
NAME SERVICE LOCATION Leigh, Rs Ge 42 Nor Ont Dist Wright, i. A. 37 Toronto 
anenegr yap GC. 38 Edson Young, H. 37 Transcona 
: aevac, A. ; Montreal Young, H. W. 32 Fredericton 
oem, = . J Bigear pe F. B. 45 Montreal Young, J. 32 Edmonton 
Ains 9 Ae . a~ngley, F. : Montreal 
Amyot dit Lutes. R. C em Monet 
Villeneuve, A. 20 Montreal MucAuley J 3 Winniee 
Aruistrong, W.D. 35 St. Catharines ~ Fee dF ; . : 
. a : “aaa «6 MacDonald, F. B. : Northgate Employees Retired under the 
Atamaniuk, W. Capreol Div. MacKinnon. D 22 Cn. Highlande : . 
. ‘ . Ted ~ : ghiander P lent Fund Act 
Audet, J. T. k La Reine Majko, E. ‘ Elphinstone — ” 
Baril, A. _ 4: Montreal Mann. L. ‘ Sioux Lookout YEARS 
Barr, D. W . . ae Toronto Marchand, zm. oO. Point Claire NAME SERVICE LOCATION 
Bateman, A. E. 33 Transcona Marchard, J.O. H. 39 Beloeil Blais, A. 22 Edmundston 
Bonsia, A. ‘ : Fort a Martin, D. 42 Nor. Ont. Dist Boudreau, W.E. 37 Mont Joli 
Beale, ro Port oe McBean, F. A. 33 Calgary Fraser, H. E. South Devon 
Billings, an 40 Port Mlann MeConachie, Fraser, J. L. 3 Ste. Florence 
Rolecouee, »H. 38 Casselman N. MeK. 44 Rivers Horan, E. C. Rockingham 
Boyd, I. J. Belleville McCulloch, J. K Palmerston Kane, P. J. 39 Halifax 
Bruder, P. L. | Kitehener McDonald, L.S. 43 Brantford Kline, F. G. Halifax 
Budge, A. : Regina MeFall, D. A. I Montreal Lavoie, J. L. E. Edmamdston 
Buskard, J. A. 3s ergy MeKay, L. B. 3 Edmonton Div. LeBlane, P. 39 Taschereau 
Butler, E. oe Port : fann MeLarnon, W. Montreal Levesque, J. A. 2 Moncton 
Carrier, A. ‘ Limoilou MeNeill, W. 32 Edmonton Masse, J.C. A.M. 36 Riviere du Loup 
Carter, A. Guelph Menard, J. G. 3 Vaudreuil McDonald, J. M. 38 Campbellton 
Charbonneau, : Michalezuk W. } Fort Rouge Mercer, J. F. 3 Halifax 
J. W.F. ; Lac Sergent Milo, W. 25 Cdn. Cruiser Hearn, J. F. 5 Halifax 
Chatel, A. Woodridge Mitchell. P. 28 Port Mann Paradis, A. ( Moncton Div 
Clark, F. B. bo Washago Morgan, ii. E & N Ont. Div Price, H. P. ‘ Moncton Div 
Cleeveley, F. J. Montreal Morgan, H. St. John’s Rioux, J. E. A. 7 Joffre 
Clifford, E. N. 40 rranscona Muntean. G. Ottawa Roussel. L. 37 Tracadie 
Cole, R. A. : Cdn. Challenger Murray, J.S.B. 29 Argyle Roy, J. E. 37 Campbellton 
we — ’ ag eee Norman, C. G. } Montreal St. Amand, J. L. 35 St. Simon 
rocker, F. W. St. Jonn § Nowak, M. 29 Sask. & Alta 
DeLong, C. A. Edmonton Dist 
Denyer, L. V. . Fort Rouge Nugent, G. D. 4: Chicago 
oo v. 26 re Nystrand, H. J. : Kamloops Employees Granted Annuities Under 
ie, fe - o2 T a am Oatway, N. ‘ Borden the U.S. Railroad Retirement Act 
File GE ¥ 4 sae ug Parey, M. < Blaine Lake 
Hlis, G. EB. o- oronto P: a, i Oe 53 Montreal 
Engstrom, H. G. : Virginia ercerabang V.A. 25 aie Catin, G. L. Port Huron 
Ettinger, FE. J. 20 Biggar Pearce, J. 34 Clarenville Cearin, J. Battle Creek 
Seaecanaengs apa > — Rouge Philion, W. O. 5 Edmonton Curry, C. S. Portland 
‘ferguson, W.C. ranscona Powell, A. T. 42 Detroit Curtis, O. J. Port Huron 
Fischook, J. Manlius Qualter, J. Boston De Chaney, W. J. Duluth 
Fitzgerald, r.G. J. 7 St. Jerome Div Raymer, H. L. Battle Creek Eberstein, M. E. Vicksburg 
Forest, 0. I. l'ranscona Robinson, W. Regina Fedink, M. Detroit 
Forsy th, D. Calgary Rocan, A. 33 Giroux Franklin, C. H, Pontiac 
Foster, F. a Tureot Rooney, W. A. 36)=—- Atikokan Freeman, N. Detroit 
Fox, A. G. 23 The Pas Rouillard, J. P. ‘ Transcona Goulet, J. E. Island Pond 
Frang, L. y Edberg : Rowe, J. C. 5 Montreal Greene, J. W. : Detroit 
ae  % et Div ' Royce, C. A. 3 Niagara Falls Hathaway, R. K. St. Lawrence 
Gates, D. Ss : ox ~~ Sackrison, R.G.  ; Winnipeg Hay. J ( ‘h ~ 
rates, D. : : aoe : : r ‘ ay. J. Licago 
Gates, G. H. ; Transcona we mage” i , \ 2 hee " Hobbs, H. A. Battle Creek 
~ A . . . : i» Cie e oronte . 
Germaniuk, E. Edson Div. Se ee i ; + pater Humphrey, W. C. Durand 
Gibson, Miss J. London Selcki. F — 28 Hanna ' Kaluza, M. Chicago 
sibson, Mrs. M.H.35 ) Winni ee > wae ars toyal O: 
Gihecn ire. M. 1 . a Shannon, H. : Nor. Ont. Dist, eollars, E. A. Royal Oak 
} nese Ww. : L —, Shureecio, A . Calgary Kolvoord, J. Battle Creek 
, » = 7 Slack *K -< _o. 7 * u : i > etro 
Gribble WJ hs —— Slack, M. F. 25 St. Catharines a = — ae 
“ - dag tea > . Stevens, Mrs. M.C.15 Winnipeg eee — 
Gurmain, 5. : Canyon . I Morrison, J. D. Port Huron 
Harding, R. J. 3 St. John’s Tomkow, A. 39 Portage La Nelson, W. J. Virgi via 
Hatcher, W. G. < Matsqui = " Prairie Nugent, G. D. Chic: go 
Howard, T. 2 Quebec Dist. Thompson, W.C. 42 Edson Parker, P. J Port Huron 
; } imic Thorndike, J. R 42 Portage- deeded eg 
Izzard, W. H. : Mimico Je B. ag’ ; Ralanyn, A. Detroit 
Jeans, H. W. S.8. Cabot Strt. J Brandon Div. Ramsey, J. A. Pontiac 
Jones, A. P. St. Albans Trites, S. A. 32 Salisbury Rinehart, B. Flint 
Keelor, J. J. Toronto Trzebinski, F. é Barrys Bay Rosenow, F. J. Chicago 
Keylor, Miss T. E. Kentville Turney, J.N._ : Toronto Ruskyvally, G. Pontiac 
Kozak, J. : Rosetown Turriff, Mrs. N. : Winnipeg Salik. FE. Chicago 
Kuziek, S. Vegreville Walchyshyn, P. 2 Fort Rouge Shelton, C. J. Detroit Dist 
Lamontagne, O. Montreal — Wallace, J. < Port Arthur Svroka, M. Grand Rapids 
Lantendresse, A. Quebec Dist. Walley, H. 3 Windsor Tipton, H. W. Detroit 
Lavalley, J. S. Golden Lake Watkins, A. St. John’s Zarzycki, V. Detroit 


NAME LOCATION 


December, 1958 








AT THE END OF THE RUN 








Cc. H. LOCKHART 

C. H. Lockhart, superintendent of 
MP & CE for the Central Vermont at 
St. Albans, has closed the books on 
nearly half a century of railroading. 


Mr. Lockhart began his career as 
machinist apprentice at Moncton in 
1910. Following service in the Can- 


adian Army in the first World War, he 
joined the Canadian Northern in Tor- 
onto, where he worked until 1924. He 
was then transferred to Montreal as 
mechanical draftsman. 

In 1936 Mr. Lockhart was promoted 
to locomotive inspector at Montreal, 
with system jurisdiction. As general in- 
spector, he had full control over the 
building of 115 locomotives in Montreal 
and Kingston. 

In 1945 he was loaned to the Can- 
adian Government Department of 
Munitions and Supply as liaison officer 
for the building of locomotives for 
foreign governments. 

He returned to the CNR in 1946 as 
mechanical inspector until his _ pro- 
motion to superintendent of MP & CE 
in 1951. 


“LOBBY” NEIL 

Conductor Les “Lobby” Neil, for more 
than 45 years an employee of Canadian 
National Railways, has retired. 

Mr. Neil began his railroad career at 
Lindsay and worked as a conductor 
most of his life. His last job before re- 
tirement was that of conductor on the 
Royal Train during the visit of Princess 
Margaret this year. 





ee a, Mee : 
Ed Dagg of Vancouver has ended 44 
with the CNR. He 
engineer in Vancouver terminals, and 
a past local of BFLE., 
Friends honored him at an “at home.” 


years was senior 


chairman 


L. G. KENWORTHY 

Thirty-eight years of service have 
ended for L. G. Kenworthy, veteran 
chief engineer of the CNR car ferry 
Canora. 

Mr. Kenworthy joined the company 
in 1920, and served aboard the Prince 
George and Prince John. In 1923 he 
transferred to deepsea operations on the 
Canadian Trooper and Canadian Coaster, 
and in 1929 returned to the barge and 
ferry service at Port Mann, B.C. 

His associates presented him with a 
mantel clock to mark his retirement. 





W. WASILINCHUCK 

W. Wasilinchuck, section foreman at 
Stornoway, Sask., has retired at Monte 
Creek, B.C., after 32 years’ service. 

Born in Rumania, Mr. Wasilinchuck 
joined the CNR in 1926 as laborer at 
Roxton, Sask. He was promoted to 
foreman on the Touchwood sub-division 
in 1947. Five years later he moved to 
Stornoway where he served until his 
retirement. 


MICHAEL CARYK 


Michael Caryk, Edmonton crossing 
watchman, has retired with 31 years’ 
service. 


Born in Poland, Mr. Caryk joined the 
CNR in 1927 as sectionman at Bicker- 
dale, Alta. He worked at various points 
during the years that followed. 

In 1947, Mr. Caryk was transferred 
to Edmonton terminals. He worked in 
the car department at Calder from 1953 
to 1955, when he became watchman. 


ROBERT ROSS 

Robert W. Ross, travelling accountant, 
regional accounting department, Winni- 
peg, has retired after 38 years’ service. 

Mr. Ross was presented with a purse 
by A. L. Parker, chief travelling account- 
ant, on behalf of his many friends. 

Mr. Ross joined the CNR in 1920 as 
a material clerk at Fort Rouge. He be- 
came car accountant in the car depart- 
ment at Transcona in 1929, and 13 years 
later was named chief clerk in the 
regional accounting department. He was 
promoted to travelling accountant in 
1952. 





Porter Ralph Collins ends 40 years at Truro, and is con- 
gratulated by G. T. Connolly, SD & PC agent at Halifax. 


George 


Van Huss, 


left, freight claims agent for the 
GTW at Detroit, is about to beat the gun on retirement 


Looking on are H. A. Johnstone, trainmaster; J. E. by ending his service at the age of 60. Acting as 
Brindley, porter instructor; and Nat Barrett, freight “starter” for him is F. A. Gaffney, VP & GM, and 
agent. Mr. Collins has five sons with the Canadian at center is James Schouman, GTW attorney, toast- 


National to continue the family railroading tradition. 
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master at dinner marking Mr. 


Van Huss’ retirement. 


KEEPING TRACK 





Engineer Harry McLeod, right, 


of his associates as he 


Stirling, master mechanic of the 


E. W. BROWN 

E. W. Brown, assistant regional audi- 
tor at Toronto, has retired. 

Mr. Brown started with the railway 
as a clerk at Brantford in 1913. He 
enlisted in the armed forces in 1914, 
re-entering the railway in 1919. In 1922 
he was transferred to Stratford, where 
he worked for 19 years, when he enlisted 
again and served for six years during 
the Second World War. 

Returning to the CNR in 1947, he 
served in a number of positions until he 
was appointed assistant regional auditor 
in 1957. 


ELZEAR ARSENAULT 

Leaving behind him a discipline-free 
record with the sleeping, dining and 
parlor car department, Elzear Arsenault, 
waiter-pantryman has retired at Mon- 
treal. 

Mr. 
1924. 


W. T. JOHNSON 

Early retirement was elected by Wil- 
liam T. Johnson, who has_ worked 
through various positions in the rate and 
division sections of the auditor of 
revenues department at Detroit. 

Mr. Johnson had been with the GTW 
for 33 years. 


MICHAEL CHARENKO 

Michael Charenko, ffirebuilder at 
Transcona roundhouse, has retired after 
41 years of service. 

He was presented with a wallet from 
his fellow employees and was com- 
mended for his good service by J. L. 
Higgenbottom, locomotive foreman. 

A native of Poland, Mr. Charenko 
joined the C.G.R. in 1917, as a laborer 
at Transcona. After serving in the Can- 


Arsenault entered the service in 


December, 1958 


accepts 
brings to a close 47 
of railroad service at Moncton. With him in the picture Mr. 
are M. E. Noseworthy, of Truro, his fireman, and R. H. 


Moncton division. 


congratulations 
when 


Hempel 


vears 


assistant 


adian army during the First World War, 
he returned to the railway, and 
served as hostler, stationary fireman and 
firebuilder. 


L. C. ELMS 

After 35 of service, Leslie C. 
Elms has retired as assistant chief clerk 
in the office of the auditor of revenues 
at Detroit. 


later 


years 


Charlottetown meeting 

P. W. Caldwell, of Campbellton, 
re-elected president of the Retired Rail- 
way Veterans Association at their I1th 
National Convention, held at Charlotte- 
P.E.I. Other officers named were 
Jordan, Halifax, Ist vice presi- 
Miville, Montreal, 2nd 
A. Dixon, Moncton, trea- 


was 


town, 
w. © 
dent; R. 
president; C. 


vice 


Newly elected officers of Retired Veterans’ 


vention. Front row, from left: W 
ton; Mrs. A. E. Neilsen, Moncton 
Back row: J. M. Murley, 
Quebec; M. Alain, Quebec; W. 


superintendent; E. G. 


P. Jordan 
J. R. Miville 
Charlottetown 
A. Bulmer, Campbellton; A 


Transistor radio was the parting gift of friends of Carl 


retired as file clerk at Allandale. 


Hempel started with the GTR in 1912. From left: 
W. B. Edey, superintendent; Mr. Hempel; W. S. Gleason, 


Coles, chief 


clerk 


surer; A. J. Roy, Mont Joli, secretary; 
F. F. 


sentative; 


Carey, Quebec, legislative repre- 
Mrs. A. I Neilsen, grand 
Moncton, Auxiliary 


president, Ladies’ 


director. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Mr. Miville; M. Alain, Quebec; M. 
McGee, Fredericton; W 4. Bulmer, 
Campbellton; J. M. Murley, Charlotte- 
V. Ryan, St. John’s; R. Moxon, 
N. Campbell, Truro. 


town; J 

Halifax and J 
P. W. Caldwell, grand president, and 

Mrs. Neilsen presided at the banquet in 

the Charlottetown Hotel 

National Meeting will be in 


ask ed 


The next 
Montreal 
to write to C. W 
Crescent 


and those interested are 
Empey, secretary- 
treasurer, 91 Avenue, St. 


Eustache sur le Lac, Que. 


at Charlottetown con 
Halifax; P. W. Caldwell, Campbell 
Montreal; C. A. Dixon, Moncton 
Campbell, Truro; F. F. Carey 
A. Roy, Mont Joli 


Association 


J. N 
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Employees at Mont Joli who attended a farewell meeting honoring W. E 


dreau agent 


They 
A. Bois, Mr 


supervisory 
presented him with a 
Boudreau, A 


purse 


FREDERICK NICHOLL 

4 Halifax man who has been with the 
company since 1913, except for a two 
year period during the First World War 
when he answered his country’s call, has 
gone into retirement 

Born at Halifax. Frederick W. Nicholl 
Railway as a 


joined the Intercolonial 


clerk in 1913. After a number of pro 
motions over the years he was made 
assistant chief clerk in 1950 and six 
years later became accountant. His en- 


tire railway career was spent in his native 
Halifax 

On the occasion of his 
was presented with a purse by his fellow 


retirement he 


employees. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 

Express department 
William Graham honored 
monton on his retirement as traffic super- 
visor, J. C. Robertson, agent, 
making the presentation of a purse to 
reception attended by about 


associates of 
him at Ed 


general 


him at a 
60 people 

Mr. Graham joined the company as 
a clerk at Winnipeg in 1920. He became 
relief later and served at 
many points in the west in that capacity. 


agent a year 





William Graham, second from left, express traffic super- 


visor at Edmonton 


left; and A. Skinner, 
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on his retirement after 41 
From left: A. D 
Martin, E. Levesque, L. 


at a reception in his honor. 


him are Mrs. Graham; J. C. Robertson, general agent, 


superintendent, Pacific 


Bou- 
years with the company 


Rouleau, J. O 


A. Levasseur, A. Levasseur 


Frigon, 


In 1940 he was made cashier at Regina 
and in 1943 became chief clerk at Saska- 
toon. Named agent at Dauphin in 1951, 


he was appointed traffic supervisor at 
Regina in 1953, moving to Edmonton 
in 1954 


JACK ROWE 

Closing a railroading career that began 
with the Grand Trunk at Montreal in 
1912, John Crawford Rowe has 
as sub-chief clerk in the revenue account- 


retired 


ing department at Montreal 

Office 
him a 
presentation 

«<kson, auditor of 

now retired) 

Jack Rowe served in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the First World War, and 
for many years has been closely identi- 
fied with Vimy (CNR) Quebec No. 47 
branch of the Canadian Legion, having 
served as vice president, president and 


Rowe 
and billfold. the 
made by D. V 
freight 


associates of Mr 
mer-y-clip 


gave 


being 


accounts 


member of the branch's executive com 
mittee. 

He is also known for his work with the 
Montreal Canadian National Recreation 
which he vice 
president for 20 years. 


Association, served as 


With 


division. 





JAMES WORK 

James Work, who began railroading 
in 1916 with the Canadian Government 
Railway, has retired at Truro as a ma- 
chinist helper and boilermaker welder. 

Truro-born, Mr. Work started as a 
boilermaker-helper. Subsequently he was 
a locomotive inspector and machinist 
helper before promotion to machinist 
helper and boilermaker welder in 1956. 


GEORGE STEPHEN 

Fellow employees and friends of 
George R. Stephen, despatcher at Red- 
ditt, Ont., gave him a wallet at a re- 
ception marking his retirement. 

Mr. Stephen joined the CNR in 1918 
as operator at Oscar, Ont., and during 
various 


the following served at 


points on the Port Arthur division 
In 1927, he moved 

despatcher, and later in 

transferred to Redditt. 


years 


to Winnipeg as 


that year was 


GEORGE BUSH 

Fifty years of service to the railways 
was the achievement for which George 
Bush was honored by his 
the traffic department at Montreal when 
he retired at the end of September 
was 


associates in 


Their gift, a wallet and money, 
presented by E. R. Dalrymple, freight 
traffic manager, Toronto. 

4 native of Toronto, Mr. Bush began 
his half-century of railroading there with 
the division freight agent, and filled a 
number of posts before being made 
district freight agent at London in 1937 
He moved to Toronto in the same capac- 
ity in 1940, and to North Bay as 
district freight and passenger agent later 
in the same year. 
agent at 
Hamilton 
assistant 


Serving as division freight 
Ottawa from 1942, and at 
from 1945, he made 
general freight agent at Toronto in 1946, 
1947 took the position in Mont 


was 


and in 


real from which he retired. 





George Bush, general freight agent at Montreal, receives 
a hearty handshake and the parting gift of his associates 
from E. R. Dalrymple, freight traffic manager, Toronto. 
Mr. Bush was with the Canadian National for 50 years. 


KEEPING TRACK 





William Beattie, left, train hageageman, Montreal, ac- 


cepts gold pass from Omer Boivin, general superintendent, 38 
greeted as he ends last run by 


Duffany started as a brakeman in 


of railroading. 
all CNR 


as he ends S51 years 
the second of six brothers, 


CLIFFORD ALMAS 

Clifford W. Almas, conductor at Ed- 
monton, has retired after 50 years of 
railroading. On the completion of his 
last run aboard the Super Continental, 
he was greeted by his family and friends. 

Born in Tillsonburg, Mr. Almas started 
his career in 1908 as brakeman with the 
GTP at Edson. He became a trainman 
in 1913 and conductor five years later. 
He served for many years on the 
Watrous-Edmonton run. 


JACK O'KEEFE 

J. A. O'Keefe, chief travelling auditor 
at Montreal, has retired after 40 years’ 
service with the CNR. 

Born in Montreal, Mr. O'Keefe began 
his career in 1918. He was promoted to 
travelling auditor in 1946 and chief 
travelling auditor in 1953. 

Mr. O'Keefe was presented with a 
wallet by L. McCammon, auditor 
of revenues, on behalf of his associates 
in the department. 


RUSSELL CHUBB 
GEORGE SLOVA 
Russell Chubb and George Slova were 
honored at Kamloops by the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
on the occasion of their retirements 
Mr. Chubb, a resident of Kamloops, 
served the company for 32 years. Mr. 
Slova, who worked for the CNR for 39 
years, is a resident of Langley Prairie. 


LEO L. RAYMOND 

Leo L. Raymond, supervisory agent 
at Campbellton, N.B., was presented 
with a purse and money when members 
of the various departments under his 
supervision gathered on the eve of his 
retirement. 

C. A. Berube, superintendent, made 
the presentation. Mrs. Raymond also 
was presented with a gift. 
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Conductor 
years’ 
Beattie is 
to retire. 


Mr. 


men, Mr. 


Harvey. 


Mr. Raymond had 41 years of service 
with the company, starting as an operator 
in Edmundston. In 1920 he was promoted 
to relief agent and worked in different 
places from Moncton to O'Brien, Ont. 
From 1927 he was at Val Brillant, the 
Gaspe Coast and St. Alexis. Before 
going to Campbellton as freight agent 
in 1952 he served at Napadogan for 19 
years. He was made supervisory agent 
in 1954. 


JAMES GRIFFIN 

James Edward Griffin, — electrical 
worker in the car department at Halifax, 
has retired to close a 40-year CNR 
career. 

He joined the railway at Halifax in 
1918 as an electrician’s helper, later be- 
coming an electrical apprentice and 
finally a tradesman. 


Roy Chadwick, conductor since 1917, 


Snell, train- 
he climbs 
last time. 


shakes hands with E. V 
Catharines, as 
cab for the 


master, St. 
down from 


railroading 


Ralph Duffany, of St. Albans, retiring after 


Central Vermont, is 
Trainmaster Harold J. 


1920. 


with the 


MISS WINNIFRED GORDON 


Winnifred 
handled almost a 
during her 28-year career with the CNR, 
has retired as switchboard operator at 
the Fort Garry Hotel in Winnipeg 

At a gathering held in the hotel, Miss 
Gordon was presented with a diamond 
and pearl ring, and a wallet, by W. G 
Foster, manager of the Fort Garry, on 
behalf of the staff. 


has 


calls 


Gordon, who 


million phone 


Jessie 


WALTER DYCE 

engineer 

more 
Canadian 


Dyce 
years 


Walter J. 
than 45 
National 


Locomotive 
has retired after 
railroading with 
Railways. 

Mr. Dyce started his railway career as 
Sarnia in 1913, and was 
classed as engineer in 1918. He has 
worked out of Sarnia, Windsor, Toronto 
Belleville, Hamilton, Bancroft, Brockville 
and Stratford. His final was on 
the passenger runs from Sarnia to Lon- 


a fireman at 


service 
don and Toronto. 


PHILIP LYONS 

Train 
has completed 38 
Winnipeg 

Born in England, Mr. Lyons joined the 
CNR as a Winnipeg in 
1920. He has also served on the Portage 
Brandon division, and out of Saskatoon, 
Prince Albert Dauphin 
When he was on the 
Continental Winnipeg 
Watrous. 


Philip G. Lyons 


service at 


baggageman 
years of 


brakeman at 


Regina and 
Super 


and 


retired he 
between 


ARTHUR BLENNERHASSET 
Arthur retired at 
St. Albans after a that 
started back near the turn of the century 
A locomotive engineer. Mr. Blenner 
hasset handled the 
“Washingtonian” for the past seven years 


Blennerhasset has 


railroad career 


and 


“Montrealer™ 
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JOE DUFFIN 

Battle Creek was the locale for a 
retirement party given by the many 
friends and railroad associates of Joe 
Duffin. 

Mr. Duffin was general chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
and travelling representative of System 
Federation No. 92, CN Lines in the 
U.S.A. 

He received numer- 
ous gifts from the 
various labor organ- 
izations with which 
he has been identi- 
fied for many years. 

Among the more 
than 130 guests at 
the retirement din- 
ner were Eric 
Wynne, chief of 


I 






Joe Duffin 


motive power and car equipment, Mon- 


treal; Francis Gaffney, vice president 
and general manager, Detroit; H. Askew, 
general superintendent, MP & CE, 
Battle Creek, and his assistant, K. E. 
Hunt; Q. R. Wing, superintendent, 
Port Huron car shops; E. L. Grunawalt, 
superintendent, communications depart- 
ment, Battle Creek; C. B. Wright, general 
storekeeper, and his assistant, K. H. 
Ryall. 

Also present were Congressman Johan- 
sen; State Senator John Smeekums, State 
Representative Roy Brigham and Harry 
DeMaso, for the state of Michigan. 


Representing the organizations were 
Thornton Losey, international vice presi- 
dent of B.R.C.; Charles Bilodeau, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers; E. H. Reinhard, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen; and L. R. Winslow, 
legislative representative. 

Mr. Duffin started 
the Grand Trunk in 


railroading with 
1911, at Battle 


Creek, and also served as foreman of 
the paint shop at Stratford, Ont., from 


1914 to 1919, when he returned to 
Battle Creek. He was named local chair- 
man of Lodge 638 of the B.R.C. in 
1925, and was elected general chairman 
in 1929, a position he held until his 
retirement in September. He has also 
been an officer of System Federation 
No. 92 since 1931. 


FRANK MERRITT 
years with 
partment, Frank Gibson 
Fredericton now is on the retired list. 

A native of Marysville, N.B., he 
entered the service of the company at 
Moncton in 1917 as a wireman. He be- 
came a maintainer in 1921 and in that 
position has served at Edmundston, 
Truro, and South Devon. 


JOHN McLEAN 

From car cleaner to assistant foreman 
—that’s the career story of John Mc- 
Lean, who has joined the pensioners list 
at Sydney. 

Born at Irish Cove, N.S., Mr. McLean 
joined the Intercolonial Railway in 1910 
as a car cleaner. After working in various 
capacities in the car department at 
Sydney he became assistant foreman in 
1950. 


E. W. LORENZ 

E. W. Lorenz, who started railroading 
as a sectionman at Hanover, Ont., in 
1916, has retired as section foreman at 
Port Credit. 

When he completed his last day on 
the job, he was met by a group of 
friends and relatives, who presented him 
with a sum of money. 


ROBERT BANNERMAN 

Robert Bannerman, locomotive fore- 
man’s clerk at Stratford Shops for many 
years, has retired. 

Mr. Bannerman began his railway 
career as a call boy for the Grand Trunk 
Railway. He has held clerical posts at 
Windsor and Palmerston. 


the electrical de- 
Merritt of 


Forty 


J. L. BURKE 

J. L. Burke, vehicle despatcher in 
Ottawa, has completed 40 years of ser- 
vice. 

Starting his career as a porter in 
Ottawa in 1918, Mr. Burke held a 
number of positions before his appoint- 
ment to vehicle despatcher in 1957. 

E. J. Armstrong, terminal agent at 
Ottawa, presented Mr. Burke with a gift 
at a gathering of friends and associates. 


PETER BRUDER 
CHARLES RICHARDSON 


Two CNR employees with a combined 
service record of 91 years were honored 
at a retirement banquet at Petersburg. 

Peter Bruder, section foreman at 
Kitchener, with 43 years’ service, and 
Charles Richardson, foreman at Breslau, 
with 48 years’ service, were given the 
retirement sendoff by more, than 60 rail- 
roaders from all departments. 

The two men were presented with 
purses of money by fellow employees. 


FRANK MacKINNON 

Frank MacKinnon, chief clerk in the 
operating department at Sydney since 
1948, has retired after 41 years of rail- 
way service. 

A native of Big Pond, Cape Breton, 
he joined the service of the CGR at 
Sydney in 1916 as a clerk, and served 
there through his railway career. 


W. E. DONOVAN 

Service that started in 1915 has ended 
with the retirement at Montreal of 
W. E. Donovan, steward and waiter in 
the sleeping, dining and parlor car de- 
partment. 

Mr. Donovan started railroading at 
Toronto, as parlor car conductor, and 
worked in that capacity and as business 
car steward at Winnipeg, Toronto and 
Montreal. When he retired, he was cafe 
car steward on the Super Continental 
between Montreal and Capreol. 








Bringing to a close 41 years with the CNR, August 
LeBlanc, blacksmith in the frog shop at Moncton 
accepts present of associates from Allison Chose. Gaudet makes 


Watching the ceremony is J. A. Breau, shop foreman. 
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Jude LeBlanc ends 45 years in Moncton car shop and 
receives parting gift of fellow employees. Carman Louis 
the presentation 
general chairman, Railway Carmen's Union, looks on. 


while Art Leblanc, 
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Dave Jackson, retiring as auditor of freight accounts at 
Montreal, is presented with the parting gift of his associ- 
ates as he ends more than 42 years with CNR. From left: 
L. J. Mills, assistant comptroller, revenues; Mr. Jackson; 
R. D. Armstrong, vice president, accounting and finance. L. 


DAVE JACKSON 

At a farewell party given in his 
honor Dave Jackson, retiring auditor 
of freight accounts, was presented with 
a gift of money and a scroll by L. J. 
Mills, assistant comptroller-revenues, act- 
ing on behalf of Mr. Jackson's friends 
and office associates. 

Joining the Canadian Northern at 
Winnipeg in 1916, in the office of the 
auditor of freight and passenger ac- 
counts, Mr. Jackson was transferred to 
Toronto in 1919, and to Montreal in 
1923. 

He became chief clerk in the auditor 
for agencies office in 1943, chief travelling 
auditor in 1947, special auditor in 1949, 
auditor of overcharge claims in 1951 
and auditor of freight accounts in 1953. 

Mr. Jackson was active in the Home 
and School Association, and served as 
an officer in both Dominion and Local 
councils. In 1951 he received the Buz- 
zell award, the highest honor bestowed 
in Quebec for H. & S. activities. He 
was also chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to establish the Northmount 
Y.M.C.A. in Montreal, and served on 
its Board of Management. 


GEORGE ROBINSON 
SYD BARLOW 

Two retirements in the Telegraphs de- 
partment at Saskatoon have closed long 
service records set by George Robinson 
and Syd Barlow 

Fellow employees contributed toward 
retirement gifts, which were presented 
to the veterans by Ken McIntosh, CNT 
manager. 

Mr. Robinson, an equipment main- 
tainer, had 40 years with CNT, all of it 
served at Saskatoon. 

Syd Barlow entered the service in 
1920 at Moose Jaw. He moved to Saska- 
toon in 1928, where he completed his 
career as morse operator. An accomp- 
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Craig, 


Henry 


real; Mr. Burns 


lished amateur photographer, he was a 
member and past president of the 
Saskatoon Camera Club. 

Both new pensioners have moved to 
Vancouver to live. 


“JERRY” FOULKES 

The retirement of W. E. “Jerry” 
Foulkes from the bureau of statistics in 
Montreal after 43 years of service was 
marked by a dinner given inehis honor 
by his associates, and the presentation, 
at an office gathering, of a well-filled 
purse. 

Mr. Foulkes joined the railway with 
the car department at Winnipeg in 1915. 
He served in the First World War from 
1916 to 1919, returning to the company 
after spending eight months in France 
with the 27th Battalion. In 1922 he was 
appointed to the staff of the bureau of 
operating Toronto, and 
moved to Montreal with the transfer of 
that department in 1923. 

Mr. Foulkes has long been interested 
in Canadian Legion affairs, and has taken 
active parts in their Polio and Poppy 
Day campaigns. 


Statistics at 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 

William Alexander, assistant 
at Nutana Shops, has retired 
48-year railroad career. 

Born in Scotland, Mr. Alexander 
started his career with the Central Ver- 
mont in 1910 as a boilermaker’s helper 
In 1922 he joined the CNR as machinist 
at Nutana. He was promoted to acting 
foreman in 1929. 

In 1935, Mr named 
night foreman at Regina and eight years 
later was made locomotive foreman at 
Kindersley, becoming assistant foreman 
at Nutana in 1957. 


foreman 
after a 


Alexander was 


J. CHESTER BURNS 
“Chet” Burns has completed a railroad 
career that began 46 years ago. When 


Retirement gift is made to J. Chester Burns. From left 
traffic 
Herb Parr, assistant general freight traffic manager, Mont- 
Ken Daly, general freight agent 
B. Freeman, general freight traffic manager, Chicago. 


manager, foreign freight, Montreal; 


Boston; 


he retired, Mr. Burns was division freight 
agent at Portland, Maine. 

O. K. Daly, general freight agent at 
Boston, presented him with a purse of 
on behalf of his friends 
luncheon honor 


money and 
in his 
Mass., Mr 


clerk 


associates at a 

A native of Cambridge, 
Burns entered the 
in the general office of the 
National Despatch-Great Lines 
at Boston in 1912. Subsequently, he 
served as chief clerk, travelling represen 
tative and agent. In 
1929 he 
agent, representing 
as the “Canadian 
System-U.S. Lines.” 

Mr. Burns appointed 
agent of System lines at New 
1934, and in 1950 to the 
which he retired. He 
years with the United States Expedition- 
ary Forces during the First World War. 


service as a 
agent's 
Eastern 


travelling freight 
promoted to 
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WILLIAM E. MARSDEN 


William 
conductor, has 


trainman 
at Winnipeg 


Marsden, veteran 


and retired 
after a 47-year career 

Mr. Marsden started as a brakeman at 
Dauphin in 1911. Three 
was promoted to conductor 
at Dauphin, Prince Albert, 


later he 
and served 
The Pas and 


years 


Regina. 
In 1949 
Brandon-Portage 


transferred to the 


where he 


he was 
division 
served until his retirement. 
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I A. “Ernie” Robinson checked his 
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whistle 
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Retirement gift of associates is pre- 
sented to E. E. Wood, right, by J. R. 
McMillan, vice president, Winnipeg. 


E. E. WOOD 

E. Ernest Wood, office assistant to the 
vice president and general manager of 
the western region, has retired after a 
36-year career with the company. 

Mr. Wood was honored at a dinner 
during which he was presented with a 
purse from his colleagues on the region. 
The presentation was made by J. R 
McMillan, vice president. O. E. Berrin- 
ger, general manager, was master of 
ceremonies. Mr. Wood also pre- 
sented with a purse on behalf of the 
office staff by H. D. Till, assistant to 
the general manager. 

Born in Cardiff. Wales, Mr. Wood 
joined the CNR in 1921 as a bridgeman 
at Hanna, Alta. The following year, he 
became secretary to the superintendent 
at Calgary and, in 1928, moved to a 
similar position at Dauphin, Man. In 
1930, he advanced to secretary to the 
general superintendent, Manitoba 
trict, at Winnipeg, and after serving in 
the vice president's office as accounts 
clerk, general clerk, and assistant chief 
clerk, was appointed chief clerk in 1952. 
Four years later, he was named to the 
position from which he retired. 


was 


dis- 


FITZGERALD BLACKMAN 
Fitzgerald Blackman of Halifax, a 
sleeping car porter for 30 years, has gone 
on the retired list. 
Born in Barbados, Mr. Blackman came 
to Canada in his early youth. For the 


past several years he worked on the 
Ocean Limited between Halifax and 
Montreal. 


W. H. Sutherland, superintendent of 
the sleeping, dining and parlor car de- 
partment at Halifax. spoke highly of 
Mr. Blackman’s faithful and efficient 
service. 


FRED DAVIS 
Fred M. Davis, chief clerk in the 
superintendent's office, Kamloops, has 
retired after 42 years with the CNR. 
More than 400 of his friends and 
fellow employees gathered to present 
Mr. Davis with a pencil, shorthand pad, 
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his old office cushion, and a portable 
television set. Mrs. Davis received a 
corsage. 

Mr. Davis joined the CNR at Winni- 
peg in 1916 and became chief clerk 
at Kamloops two years later. He served 
also at Edson, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. 


DAVID ALLISON 

David O. Allison, yard agent at Camp- 
bellton, N.B., since 1943, has retired to 
end a 45-year railway career. 

He entered the service at Campbell- 
ton with the Intercolonial Railway as a 
call boy in 1908. Eight years later he 
became brakeman and in 1925 was pro- 
moted to the post of conductor. 


Wedding Anniversaries 

Celebrating their 65th wedding anni- 
versary last month were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Mandar, of Hamilton. 





Mr. and Mrs. 


Mandar 


Present at the family anniversary re- 
ception three Gordon, Wil- 
liam, and Allan, who have followed their 
father’s career as a CNR conductor. All 


were sons, 





three are working out of Hamilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dugas, of St. 
Catharines, have celebrated their SOth 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Dugas, a 
former CNT lineman, was _ pensioned 
in 1948. 





Mr. and Mrs. James A. Hinks, of 
Kelowna, B.C.., 


at a 50th anniversary 
Mr. Hinks re- 
railway in 1953. 


their honor. 
the 


party in 
tired from 












John Robinson, 
Greenfield, Que., on their SO0th wed- 
Mr. Robinson re- 
tired as an assistant foreman in 1950. 


Mr. and Mrs. East 


ding anniversary. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Churcher, Winni- 
peg, have celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. 

Mr. Churcher joined the GTP in 1910 
as painter foreman and served in Mel- 
ville and Portage la Prairie before be- 
coming a brakeman in 1915. 





Mr. Churcher retired in 1946 as 
baggageman at Winnipeg. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Milner, of Wain- 


wright, Alta., celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary at a _ reception, at 
which a large number of friends and 
railroad associates gathered to present 
them with a gift and wish them many 
more years of happy married life 

Mr. Milner went on pension in 1951. 





Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Styles, of Win- 
nipeg, celebrated their SOth anniversary 
gathering of their friends, who 
visited them at their home to extend 
best wishes. Messages of congratulation 
were received from Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, Lieutenant Governor J. S. 
McDiarmid and Premier Duff Roblin 

Mr. Styles retired as a locomotive 
engineer in 1945. 


at a 





Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
couver, have marked 
versary of their wedding. 

Mr. Reid retired at Melville, Sask., in 
1944, 

Both the Reids are members of the 
CNR Veterans Association at Vancouver. 


Reid, of Van- 
the 50th anni- 





Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bilinski, of 
Humboldt, Sask., have celebrated their 
50th. wedding anniversary. 

Mr. Bilinski retired from the CNR in 
1952. 
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Women's Editor, 
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Public Relations Department, 
Room 355, CNR Station, 
WINNIPEG, Man. 





The modern touch 
To an ancient tradition 


By Carol Smith 


Christmas is rich in tradition and one of the most 
colorful and best loved is that of the Christmas tree. 

We are told that the people of Germany were the first 
to use the tree early in the 16th century, and that then 
the tree stood unadorned in all its natural beauty. Later, 
it became the habit to place small lighted tapers on the 
boughs, a custom which still remains in some parts of 
Europe. 

Gradually, families began to collect ornaments with 
which to decorate the tree. Home-made decorations, 
candy and popcorn balls all added to the beauty of the 
Christmas tree and were eyed with longing by the younger 
members of the family. Then began the collection of 
delicately glass-blown ornaments such as balls, angels and 
stars—and usually the angel or star was placed at the 
very tip of the tree. Colored and gilded ropes, icicles and 
artificial snow were added later to the traditional decora- 
tions and with the advance of electricity strings of multi- 
colored lights were used. 

Not even Christmas traditions remain static, however, 
and today the natural color of the tree is flocked in 
white or pastel shades, and ornaments, once confined 
to the Christmas theme, now appear in almost surrealistic 
designs. 

If you like to keep abreast of the times in the decorating 
of your Christmas tree, here are two interesting departures 
this year from the current vogue for pastel trees. One 
is the more vividly-colored tree which you may spray 
at home to fit into or enhance the color scheme of your 
room. The other is the snow-laden tree which turns your 
room into a winter wonderland. The time you spend on 
either of these types is time well-spent when you stand 
back and see the effect you create. 
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Now for how to do it—first of all, when selecting a 
fresh tree, try to find one whose lowest branches measure 
half the tree’s height. This rule holds good for both 
table and floor-based trees. When you get it home, slice 
an inch off the bottom, peel back the bark, and scrape 
the wood for a good drinking surface. Then place the 
tree in a pail of cold water and keep it outside on a 
porch or in the garage until you're ready to decorate it 

When you've decided upon the color of your tree, 
spray it white, using an aerosol spray-paint to provide 
the even basic coat that is required. As soon as this 
has dried, spray on the color of your choice, keeping in 
mind either the dominant or complementary colors in 
your room. Aerosol spray-paints come in a range of 
colors, including bright copper, regal blue, chrome yellow, 
dove grey, bright silver, cherry red, bright gold, and 
metallic grey, as well as pastel blue and pink 

You can spray-paint at the same time any other 
materials you require to complete your decorating scheme 
such as holly branches, evergreen boughs, pine cones, or 
perhaps something you've been storing in the attic. Any 
of these, when sprayed, will serve to decorate your 
mantel, dining room table, or front door 

If you prefer the idea of a snow-laden tree, you'll find 
it is simple to achieve. After selecting your tree and 
preparing it for its stay indoors, decorate it with lights 
and multi-colored balls. Then take white cotton and 
tear it in large pieces, fitting each piece to the contour 
of a branch. Leave an overhanging of two or three inches 
and then crimp these under to give a natural, rounded 
appearance. When this has been completed, spray the 


cotton-covered branches with an aerosol spray of chem 
a 


cal snowflakes. ‘ 





Everyone likes to help decorate the tree. Don't fail 


to get a color photograph for your book of memories 
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A special feature for women 


Plum pudding—then and now 


This traditional Christmas pudding has long been a favorite 


of CNR travellers. 


Here is how it is made. 


By Elizabeth Gillan 


AKE WALNUTS FROM China, almonds from 
T Spain, raisins from Australia, rum from. the 
West Indies, apples from Canada, lemons and oranges 
from the United States, a host of other ingredients, a chef 
from the Maritimes, one from Russia, a third from 
French Canada—and voila! a plum pudding that would 
make Little Jack Horner green with envy. 

That's the story behind this year’s Canadian National 
Railways’ annual two-ton Christmas pudding. 

For over two weeks of non-stop operations, Joseph 
Nellis of New Brunswick, chef instructor for the CNR 
System, Joseph Panko, formerly in the service of the 
last Czar of Russia, and Camille Fleurent of Montreal 
have been chopping, weighing, and mixing CNR’s Christ- 


mas pudding. 

The three chefs are accomplished in culinary art. 
Joseph Nellis—his friends call him “Bill”—has been 
cooking for the CNR for 35 years. He joined the Mer- 
chant Marine Steamship Lines in 1919 as a cook, and 
since has been employed in hotels, restaurants, dining 
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cars, working up to his present position of chef in- 
structor. 

Joe Panko has been preparing food in CNR kitchens 
for 15 years. He came to Canada from Poland in 1930— 
skilled in Russian cooking. Camille, the youngest of the 
three chefs, is now studying part time to become an ex- 
pert in /’art culinaire. 

Their kitchen is a commissary car in the Montreal 
coach yard—a car that used to serve hundreds of troops 
during the last war. It has been equipped to produce 210 
tins of pudding every four hours—enough to feed 1,260 
hungry passengers. 

Each year, approximately two tons of pudding must 
be made, enough to serve CNR passengers from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, from December 19 to 
January 5: 3200 tins or 19,200 servings. 

In the last 22 years, some 50 to 55 tons of pudding 
have been served in CNR dining cars. 

In 1937, Canadian National Railways first conceived 
the idea of serving Christmas pudding on their trains. 
About 1,000 pounds were made but only for local use 
as the tins of pudding were not sealed. This was supple- 
mented by well-known commercial brands. 

In 1940, the pudding was served to troops on trains. 
CNR acquired canning equipment in 1943, allowing the 
tins to be sealed, and for the next few years, large 
quantities were produced. The peak year was 1944, when 
342 tons were made. 

“Follow a recipe carefully,” advises Chef Nellis. 
“Weigh and measure everything, and cooking is easy 
and rewarding.” And this is exactly what Chef Nellis 
and his two assistants are doing with the Christmas 
pudding. 

First of all, the fruit is washed. Five hundred pounds 
each of sultanas and raisins, 600 pounds of currants, 
15 gallons of rum, 20 gallons of stout, juice from 400 
oranges and 400 lemons, 400 teaspoons of vanilla ex- 
tract and 200 teaspoons of almond extract are left to 
soak for 12 hours. 

Four hundred pounds of chopped apples, the rind of 
the lemons and oranges, 3200 eggs, whipped, and 400 
pounds of mixed peel are added and mixed well. 

And then the dry ingredients: 400 pounds of brown 
sugar, 400 pounds of flour, 400 teaspoons baking soda, 
500 pounds of bread crumbs, 400 teaspoons cinnamon, 
200 teaspoons each of ginger, nutmeg, allspice, and 
salt—and 400 pounds of nuts and 500 pounds of beef 
suet—and everything is stirred and stirred with a silver- 
plated shovel. 
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On pudding assembly line are Chef Instructor Joseph 
Nellis and Chefs Camille Fleurent and Joseph Panko, 


The mixture is placed in 20-ounce tin cans, steamed 
for three hours, and then sealed piping hot. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-eight’s Christmas pudding is packed 
and sent to all dining cars to be served hot during the 
Christmas season. A hard sauce is prepared for a topping, 
just before the pudding is served. 

The quantities seem too large to handle? Even Chef 
Nellis had to divide the recipe into 16 batches to make 
it manageable. 

Perhaps you wonder why such a magnificent recipe 
for plum pudding contains no plums? 

The origin of plum pudding is not at all definite. One 
source maintains that it was first introduced into England 
by Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots in the 16th Century. 
It is said that she discovered the dish in Italy from her 
Medici friends, and that plum pudding is therefore 
originally Italian. 

It has also been suggested that the dessert developed 
gradually from a Scottish soup-like brew of boiled wheat, 
served 6 days before Christmas. 

But the more orthodox view is that plum pudding is 
a variation of an early English dish. 

At any rate, we know of its existence in England in 
1644, as the Puritans were instrumental in that year in 
banning the eating of plum pudding (and mince meat 
pies) on December 25, because it was a “heathen” prac- 
tice. 

And there is a record of a Frenchman eating plum 
pudding on a British ship in 1658. It was disgusting, he 
wrote. 

Plum pudding contained all manner of ingredients in 
early stages. As late as the 19th Century, animal flesh 
was used. But it did contain plums. There is a reference 
to plum pudding in 1813: a pudding of fresh plums 
contained in a crust. And surely the childhood rhyme of 
Jack Horner supports this fact. 

The spices in the pudding are symbolic of the spices 
carried by the Wise Men in their visit to the Christ-Child. 
And, for many years, the custom of each member of 
the family stirring the pudding was supposed to bring 
good luck. The stirring is thought to have started the last 
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After all ingredients have been carefully wei 


measured and mixed, the pudding is packed in cans, 


Sunday before Advent and kept up until the mixture was 
cooked. 


The recipe used by the CNR is a version of a century- 
old English recipe. Here it is, reduced by Chef Nellis to 
quantities suitable for the average size family: 


“Canadian National” Plum Pudding Ingredients: 


10 ozs. raisins, seedless 
12 ozs. currants 

10 ozs. sultanas 

ozs. mixed peel 

ozs. almonds 


> » @® 


ozs. walnuts 
ozs. chopped apples 
¥%2 lemon, grated and juice 


i ) 


% orange, grated and juice 
¥4 teaspoon vanilla extract 
4 teaspoon almond extract 
3 ozs. rum 

4 ozs. stout 

4 eges 

8 ozs. brown sugar 

8 ozs. flour 

¥2 teaspoon baking soda 

10 ozs. bread crumbs 

10 ozs. beef suet, chopped 
¥2 teaspoon cinnamon 

44 teaspoon ginger 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 

44 teaspoon allspice 


4 teaspoon salt 


Method of Preparation: 


Wash raisins, sultanas and currants. Steam raisins and 
sultanas for few minutes to soften; add rum, stout, 
orange and lemon juice and extracts. Soak for 12 hours 
Chop apples very fine. Mince lemon and orange peel. 
Whip eggs, add peel, then add to the above and mix well 
Mix dry ingredients with chopped nuts and suet, add 
the above and stir well. Put in a bowl or mould (%%4 
full), cover with a well-floured cloth and tie securely 
around container. Plunge in hot water and boil from 
four to five hours. Makes a 5-lb. pudding. 








Turkey time is here 


by Mary Lang 





Family interest centres around the kitchen at Christ- 
mas, with all eyes on the crisp-crusted, golden brown 
bird in the oven. 

Have you yet tried cooking your turkey wrapped in 
aluminum foil? If not, this will be a good year to try 
out this method and we think you will be pleased with 
the result. Here’s all you have to do: 

Prepare turkey for roasting—defrosting thoroughly if 
frozen. Simmer giblets and neck in covered saucepan 
with two quarts of water, seasoning and a small onion, 
until tender. Remove liver after thirty minutes. 

Wreap turkey carefully in foil according to these in- 
structions (18-inch wide foil will wrap turkey up to 16 
lbs. eviscerated weight. Two 18-inch widths may be 
spliced for larger turkeys.) If only 12-inch foil is available, 
splice 2 strips with a double fold pressed flat. 

Lay turkey on its back in middle of foil. Place small 
folds of foil over the ends of legs and wing tips to pre- 
vent puncturing outside foil. Bring long ends of foil up 
over the breast of the turkey and overlap 3” or more. 
Press this top foil down close to the turkey and bring 
the foil from underneath (at sides) up and over the top 
piece. Let it extend up to 2 to 4 inches so drippings will 
not run into pan. Large turkeys may have as much as 
three pints of drippings. 





Reynolds Aluminum photo. 


Christmas dinner’s main event—done to a turn. 


Place turkey in a shallow, flat pan. Place in oven and 
roast as follows: Ready-to-cook weight (pounds un- 
stuffed): 6 to 9 Ibs., 2% to 2% hours; 10 to 13 Ibs, 
2% to 3 hours; 14 to 17 Ibs., 3 to 3% hours; 18 to 21 
Ibs., 3% to 3% hours; 22 to 24 Ibs., 3% to 3% hours— 
oven at 450°F. 

To brown the bird, 20 minutes before end of roasting 
time, open and fold back the foil. Spoon juices 
in bottom of foil over turkey and let turkey brown. 
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If you wish to watch the progress while the bird is 
cooking, open foil at the end of the first half of roasting 
time. The turkey should look moist and puffed, but not 
brown. The breast meat wil! be firm and should not fall 
away from the bone. There will be some juice in the 
bottom of the foil. 

Open the foil again 20 minutes before the turkey is 
expected to be done. It should be possible to move the 
thigh joint easily. Now is the time to brown the bird. 

Should roasting not progress as described above, your 
oven may not be maintaining 450°F temperature. Either 
raise or lower the temperature. 

In order to make the gravy, lift the turkey out onto 
a warm platter. With a ladle or cup, dip juices from the 
bottom of the foil to a saucepan. Skim off fat. Add broth 
from giblets to make desired amount of liquid. Thicken 
gravy in usual manner. Add chopped giblets, if desired. 

It’s said a good stuffing makes the finished bird taste 
even better, so make plenty. Most homemakers have 
their own favorite recipe but it is always nice to try some- 
thing new, so this month we are giving you suggestions 
for stuffings. 


Our first recipe is for: 


Turkey Stuffing 


6 cups stale bread crumbs; 4% teaspoon pepper; 
1 small minced onion; 1 tablespoon poultry dress- 
1 cup diced celery, includ- ing; 


ing leaves; 
%4 cup butter and bacon fat; 
teaspoons salt; 
tablespoon dried parsley; 


1 teaspoon sage; 

2 teaspoon celery salt; 

4 cup hot water, stock or 
or milk. 


_— we 


Cook onion and celery in butter and bacon fat over 
low heat, stirring occasionally until onion is soft. Add the 
seasonings. Add onion, celery and fat to the bread crumbs, 
combining lightly with a fork. Gradually add the hot 
water or stock, stirring lightly. Yield: Dressing for neck 
and body cavity of 12-14 Ib. turkey. 


Old-Fashioned Chestnut Stuffing 


‘ae 


teaspoons salt; 
teaspoon pepper, 


cups boiled chestnuts 
(1% Ibs. in shell); 

s cup butter; teaspoons poultry season- 
4 Ibs. sausage meat; ing or sage; 

1 large onion chopped; 6 cups bread cubes, toasted 
2 cups hot water or broth if desired. 

from giblets; 


nme rn 


Chop boiled chestnuts into coarse pieces. Melt butter 
in a skillet and saute sausage meat and onion. Add water 
or broth, seasonings and bread cubes. Stir in chopped 
chestnuts. This makes enough to stuff a large turkey. 
Serve spoonfuls of stuffing in the traditional style. 


Old-Fashioned Sausage Stuffing 


1 Ib. sausage meat; 1 tablespoon baking 

4 large tart apples; powder; 
% cup chopped celery; 8 cups bread cubes (2-Ib. 
% cup milk; loaf bread). 

: 


teaspoons salt; 

Stir and cook the sausage meat in a skillet until it is 
cooked and lightly browned (about 10 minutes). Core and 
chop apples into %2 inch pieces. Combine all the in- 
gredients and mix together to blend thoroughly. Yield: 
10 cups. 
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Wild Rice And Bread Stuffing 


1 cup wild rice; % cup butter or margarine; 
giblets, cooked and 2 quarts (8 cups) toasted 
chopped; bread cubes; 

2 cups broth or water; 1 teaspoon salt; 

% cup finely chopped | teaspoon ground sage; 
onion; 44 teaspoon pepper; 
2% cups finely chopped 2 eggs, lightly beaten. 
celery; 


Wash rice. Cover with boiling water. Let stand 15 
minutes. Drain. Cover again with boiling water and let 
stand another 15 minutes. Repeat once more. Combine 
rice, giblets and broth. Cook the onions and celery in 
the butter until these are lightly browned. Then combine 
all the ingredients and mix thoroughly. Use at once or 
keep covered in the refrigerator and use within 24 hours. 
Yield: about 15 cups. 

For variation, use cooking sherry in place of the broth. 
Add 1 cup slivered almonds toasted in butter and | cup 
butter-browned sliced mushrooms. [_* | 


How about a “Tourtiére?” 


One of French Canada’s most engaging Yuletide cus- 
toms is “réveillon”"—a feast of good things to eat held 
following midnight Mass. 

No réveillon would be complete without old-time 
tourtiéres, which means a very special kind of pork pie. 
Here’s how you can make it: 

1 small onion, chopped 1 teaspoon salt 
1% pounds ground lean raw 4% cup water 

pork % teaspoon sage 

Combine ingredients and cook for 5 minutes. Cool. 
Pour into a pie plate lined with unbaked crust. Cover 
with unbaked crust and bake in oven at 450° for 15 
minutes, then reduce temperature to 350° for five to ten 
minutes or until nicely browned. This will be enough for 
five to six servings. 

A favorite dessert, that, fortunately, has a year-round 
appeal among Quebecois is maple syrup pie, and here's 
how you make it: 

3 tablespoons cold water 


1 tablespoon butter 
nuts to taste 


1 cup maple syrup 
% cup boiling water 

3 tablespoons corn starch 

Boil maple syrup and water together for five minutes. 

Mix corn starch and water and use to thicken the boil- 
ing syrup. Add butter and pour the mixture into an 8-inch 
pie plate lined with pastry. Sprinkle to taste with chopped 
nuts. Cover with pastry. Bake in 400° oven until pie is 
golden brown (about 30 minutes). 

If no maple syrup is available here is a tasty alternative 
—a Quebec Sugar Pie: 

Line an 8-inch pie plate with pastry and cover with 
% inch of brown sugar and grated maple sugar mixed 
together. Pour 3 tablespoons cream or top milk over 
sugar, and dot all over with tiny pieces of butter. A dash 
of nutmeg or cinnamon may be added to the sugar. Cover 
with a lattice of pastry. Bake in 400° oven until pastry is 
brown. Cool and serve with or without cream. ARs 
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After-Christmas gifts 


The excitement of the Holidays will soon be over and 
there will be time for leisurely work on the kind of gifts 
that are appreciated so much more because thev are 
hand-made. Here are four suggestions which we are 
sure will give pleasure to the recipients, and are easy to 
make. 

The first is for hand-knit socks in the new and original 
slip stitch pattern—Classic Key. It is extremely easy to 
do and makes a classic sock which is interesting to knit 
and distinctive to wear. 

Next is a lovely panelled apron to be worn over a 
pretty dress during the holiday season, or any time during 
the year. Make it up in any color, with contrasting 
printed material for the panel and belt, wide pockets and 
a finishing touch done with bright and dark bias which 
gives a lovely contrasting effect. Some one will bless you 
for this thoughful present. 

Any homemaker—full or part time—will appreciate 
the next two suggestions. First is an attractive kitchen set 
in apple design. Directions are for a rug, 25 inches in 
diameter, stool cover and pot holders. This lovely and 
thoughtful gift will add charm to some one’s kitchen— 
and the best part of it is, it’s useful 

Remember when the tea cosy was part of the table 
accessories? Well, they are coming back into style again 
and our last suggestion is for a crocheted cosy, which 
is easy to make and will be most appreciated by the tea 
“grannies” among your friends. 

If you would like directions for making any or all of 
these gifts, write to the Women’s Editor, Keeping Track, 
Room 355, CNR Station, Winnipeg 1, Man. Please be 
sure to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope the 


patterns are yours for the asking. — 








Fresh meat should never be tightly covered or wrapped 
As soon as it comes from the butcher, unwrap it, place 
it on a plate, and store it in the refrigerator completely 
uncovered or with a piece of waxed paper laid lightly on 
top. Such treatment retards bacterial growth. 











Andrée’s Apple Cake 
As promised in “A Day With Andrée,” in the 
November issue of KEEPING TRACK, here is 
Andrée Racette’s recipe for Apple Cake: 
eggs 3 cups flour 
cups sugar teaspoons vanilla 
cup oil or shortening or 8 apples (peeled) 
teaspoons baking powder 2 cup raisins 
tablespoons cold water 
Cream shortening, add sugar. Add eggs one at 
a time. Add vanilla. Sift dry ingredients together 
and add to mixture. Add cold water. 


Grease the pan and place half the mixture in it. 
Put apples and raisins over this and sprinkle with 
cinnamon. Cover with the rest of the batter. 


Sprinkle sugar and cinnamon on top. 


Bake in 350° oven for 40 minutes. 











Singer Sewing Machine photo 


Pretty present for a tiny toddler are these red felt 
blocks. They can be any size, and stuffed with kapok 
or cotton waddington. Letters, cut from scrap felt, 
appliqued on sewing machine with zig-zag attachment. 





YOUNG RAILROADERS 





We are happy to welcome to the Young Railroaders 
Club the following new members: 

Patricia Anne McCormick of London, Ont., who will 
be six years old in January. Her Daddy is a brakeman, 
working out of Sarnia. 

Susan Jane Pasquino of Lindsay, Ont., who was a year 
old in October. Her Daddy is also a brakeman. 
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Two year old Jan Alison Baxter of Scarborough, Ont., 
whose Daddy is chief despatcher, Motive Power Depart- 
ment, Toronto. Jan’s birthday is in April. 

Bruce Keown of Toronto who was five years old in 
September. A special welcome to Bruce as he is following 
in his Mother’s footsteps as she was a Young Railroader 
when she was a little girl. Bruce’s older brother, Louis, 
was also a member of the Club. 

The three Bornsen children of Toronto — Richard 
Henry, Wendy Jane who wiil be 12 years old in February 
and Lynette Dolores who was six years old in October. 
Their Mother works with the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs in Toronto. 

Linda Muir of Ste. Rose, Que. Linda writes that she 
would like Pen Pals. She says she is nearly ten years old 
and in grade four at school. Her address is 2438 Lauren- 
tide Blvd., Ste. Rose, Co. Laval, Que. Won't some other 
Young Railroader write to Linda? 

The four McKinnon children of East Transcona— 
Sandra who is 11 this month, John whose birthday is in 
May, Donald 8 and Valerie who will be four in 
February. 

Membership cards have been mailed to all of you— 
and we hope you will enjoy the Club. Have a Happy 
Christmas and we do hope that Santa is good to all good 
boys and girls which, naturally, includes all members of 
the Young Railroaders Club. 


BIRTHDAY 


CONGRATULATIONS 


ONE YEAR: 


Pierre Bissonnette, Richmond, Que. 
Chery! Lynn Deighton, Russell, Man. 


TWO YEARS: Philip Rosario Marion, St. Boniface, Man. 


Mary Lorette Sullivan, Vancouver, 


FOUR YEARS: 


Joyce Sears, Scarborough, Ont. 

Carolyn Marie Stephen, Hamilton, Ont. 
FIVE YEARS: Kathleen Banfield, Lewisporte, Nfld. 
Wayne Brannen. Halifax, N.S 
Kathleen Cancilla, Transcona, Man. 
Brent Robbie, Transcona, Man. 


David Cameron, Dawson Creek, B.C. 
Paul Guilbeault, Hull, Que. 

Karen Elizabeth Hinchey, Edson, Alta. 
Donna Louise Kerby, The Pas, Man. 


SIX YEARS: 


Douglas Cameron, Dawson Creek, B.C. 
Joanne Drake. Toronto, Ont 

Lynne Marie Edwards, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Diane Guenette, Cochrane, Ont 

Ruby Holowachuk, Pine River, Man. 

Pat Joyce, Chatham, Ont 

Rhoda McKinney, Roblin Park, Man. 
Stephen James Meeko, Melville, Sask. 

E. Keith Sanford, Halifax, N.S 


Dolores Holowachuk, Pine River, Man. 
Gail Miller, Allendale, N.S 
Richard B. Moir, Rockingham, N.S. 


SEVEN YEARS: 


EIGHT YEARS: 


Bobby Braun, Toronto, Ont 

Michel Brunet. Montreal, Que. 

Carolyn Ann Cook, Bridgewater, N.S. 
lan Bruce Fitzsimmons, Edmonton, Alta. 
Carl Guy, Gambo, Nfld. 


Ricky Brice, Kamsack, Sask. 
Stephen Rayworth. Wolfville, N.S. 


ELEVEN YEARS: Diane De Carlo, Montreal. Que. 
Gary Donald Geddes, Talara. Peru. 
Leslie Anna Goodchild, Winnipeg, Man. 
Doreen Kolstad, Regina, Sask 
Sandra McKinnon, East Transcona, Man. 


TWELVE YEARS: Maureen Cook. Firdale. Man. 
adine Cook, Firdale, Man 
Kay Carol Fairman, Cochrane, Ont. 
Leslie Janice Foster. Winnipeg, Man. 
Neddie Price, Moncton, N.B 
Linda Stubbs. Dartmouth, N.S. 
Christopher Yuill, Truro, N.S. 


NINE YEARS: 


TEN YEARS: 


KEEPING 








WE SHALL REMEMBER THEM 





We regret to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel and pensioners 


Pensioners NAME ; RESIDENCE Employees 


RESIDENCE pe ae te jJ.P.W. 85 Montreal NAME AGE RESIDENCE 
atendresse, 

Allen, W. W 8 Edmonton J. ALM. 58 Montreal Alien, R. A. 
Amos, H. 87 Victoria Leblanc, J. E. Moncton Archambault, ‘ 
Anderson, C. P. Moncton Leclerc, J. E. Edmonton J. A. G, : Montreal 
Armstrong, W. 5 Winnipeg Lennon, G. H. 3 Battle Creek Arva, B. Davin 

‘ nha . Atkinson, G. W. ) Moncton 
Baines, J. D. r Verdun Long, G. F. Dauphin Reccien, &, B. - aie 
Bedwell, H. T. Point ot Macaluso, L. Chicago Bauer, E. A. 57 Detroit 

Charles Machan, F. E. Dauphin Bissonnette, 

Bellavance, E. = Nanaimo Magnuson, M. M. Ludington Ry Ma We 2 Quebec 
Best, R. o Toronto Mahoney, G. Lachine Bonsant, Wels & Edmundston 
Bond, J. A. Hamilton Manser, J. L. Toronto Bowerman, J. E. Biggar 
Booth, J. C. Vancouver Marianchuk, G. 8 Edmonton Brooks, N. J. 5. lranscona 
Bourque, J. I. St. Boniface May, J. Ottawa adden, P. J. K. Kamloops 
Bronson, H. 5. St. Albans MeAffer, J. Verdun ‘arther. S. ‘| Stratford 
Brownlee, J. ' rranscona McDonell, R. . 8 Ottawa avanaugh, a “4 Regir ‘ 
Butler, E. 5. Edmonton MeGee, R. Edmonton hiasson, J. P. 5 Cochrane 
Callahan, J. H. loronto MeWilliams, P. 3 Winnipeg olpitts, C. W. Monector 
Campbell, L. A. St. Albans Merritt, J. W. rruro onnor, W. Vancouver 
Carrier, J. A. Montreal Menzies, A. loronto Craig, D. L. W. %) Brat i 
Cole, A. W. Halifax Miller, B. C. lroronto Dery, J. T. N. Lau 
Cook, H. C. 7 Toronto Minzak, D. Fort William Dufour, J. UH. A. Mont 
Coons, Mrs. E. F. 57 St. Albans Moffatt, J. J. Port Arthur Fillmore, E. W. 
Cooper, D. N. i Brockville Moon, J. H. , Battleford Fortin, G. 
Dieppe Moore, W. 5 Transcona Fraser, J. C. 
Cormier Cove Morrison, P. A. Svdney Grant, R. A. 
Montreal Morrissey, P. Carbonear Gwizdz, A. 
Verdun Olsen, A. L. 3 Muskegon Hern, H. J. 
Toronto O'Neill, M. St. John’s Hudson, A. H. 


NAME AGE 
Calder 


Cormier, E. 
Cormier, J. A. 
Coveney, T. W. 
Cregan, W. 
Croney, F. J. 
Cronkite, G. L. Campbellton cin P Melville Hunter, J. 
Currie, E. R. Toronto . am J. 0 = we Kelly, P. M. 
Custeau, J. P. Richmond Parramore, J. M. Chicago Leighton, S. L. 
ee e Peebles, A. W. Winnipeg nen a 
; — I Levesque, J. A. R. 
Daly. E. F. . Van ouver Pelton. C. H Oval - 
Daniels, Gq. D. Yarmouth Perry YT y 2 | ws " Lewis, >. B. 
Deyman, J. C. , Toronto aieeen icon 4 ; “es ™ ) NJ MacDonald, M. 
De nkel M.W Battle Creek 4 ’ ‘ . ig ‘ Michaud, J. H. E. 
oe ae “y Porter, J. W. Winnipeg Mikkola, J. I 
Doyle, P. Montreal Price. W. F Kingst —— 
- ; rice, W. F. ; Aingston Mooney, J. 
Dunsworth, E. Edmonton : wee Nout 
Duverney, W. G. Battle Creek Quinn, J. J. roronto wea — tarde J. 
: 7 - : » , , Pallett, C. L. 
Egge, L. C. Saskatoon Reid, W. R. } Randolph Perrin, M. J. R 
Eyden, J. F. 8 Winnipeg Robin, P. V. 3 St. John’s ae 
. ’ Rohrbeck, W. J. F Detroit Peter, W. J. 
Favron, P. G. 5 Montreal ee we we ae CE Petrie, J. P. 
Foley, A. F. Montreal Ryea, E. East Alburgh Poulet, J. L. P. 
Forest, J. E. Rawdon Saunders, G. W. 7 St. John’s Radford, R. J. 
Gallant, A. N. : Campbellton Serre, J. A. E. 7 Co. Papineau Reed, G. C. 
Gates. C. H. 3 Toronto Shiach, E. 5. Winnipeg Reinhard, T. FE. ul ! 
Gilmore, R. T. Winnipeg Shoniker, H. Toronto Renaud, J. 8S. C. Slackfoot 
Giroux, J. U. Montreal Sirois, J. A. E. 7 Estcourt Vegrevil 
Golding, Smith, F. 5 Halifax Sube 
Margaret S. 7 Montreal Smith, W. A. 3 Cobourg Ricci, G. J. Hamilton 
Goldstein, 5. Los Angeles Snyder, F. H. 7 Lansing Robinson, J. A. , Windsor 
Greengrass, J. H. 75 Transcona Sproule, P. J. 71 Sioux Lookout Ruvle, L. Harvey 
Hardy, L. A. White River Stewart, A. T. Montreal Ryan, T. C. Winnipeg 
Hi 7 _ : | . Talbot, C. London Sabo, 5S. ”} Toronto 
arper, J. 7 = a Tavior, H. H. Stratford St. Hilaire. L. G. Quebe 
_ Heights Te. T leslratan Savage, J. N. R. 33. Montreal 
Henderson, J. R. : Truro a 5 he ‘ME — n — hy wy. - ern 
Herbert, WwW. 9 Guelph Thompeon, J. Mention Surprenant, J. R. Quebec Dist 
Higgins, A. D. Montreal Torbett E.S 
Hume, R. A. Dauphin T, li Y = Mont , 
Hyde, J. A. 5 Toronto CSE, Ne ontreal Vandette, F. L. Sioux Lookout 
Hyrehuk, S. 5 Moose Creek Vaudrien, F. J. 7 St. Albans Vick, W. E. Port Arthur 
Kelly, Pearl Winnipeg Vidler, C. J. Montreal Walker, W. E. 3 Nor. Ont. Dist 
Kirouac, J. H. A. 82 Amos Wallace, C. A. Edmonton Witchekowski, 
Kocourek, J. F. 3 Calgary White, W. W. Toronto J. FP. 5 Southern Div 
Laforge, L. P. 5 Rosemount Williams, J. H. Norwood Wood, T. Montreal 
Lalonde, J. A. Verdun Woodhouse, G. W. 67 Eldorado Worden, B. F. 59 Fort Erie 
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SAFETY 


is something Santa can’t a 


Only you can give the best 
present of all at Christmas 
—your presence—in good 
health and good spirits. 
Enjoy a happy, healthy 
Christmas day by observing 
SAFETY rules every day! 


Merry Christmas 


LILY 


Tre SAFETY DEPARTMENT 


RAILWAYS 





